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“Terminal Education” 
EDITORIAL 


Tue development of any new so- 
cial movement is usually accom- 
panied by the popularization of 
certain terms used to describe con- 
cepts unique to the movement. The 
casual manner in which the terms 
are adopted, however, may lead to 
subsequent confusion in the think- 
ing of the adherents of the move- 
ment and of the lay public. 

Frequently, in the early develop- 
ment of the movement, an expo- 
nent will find a term particularly 
appropriate for the thought he is 
expressing. His hearers will be 
impressed with the appropriate- 
ness of the term and give it cir- 
culation. In time, the word be- 
comes sanctioned by all who write 
and talk about the movement, and 
thus it becomes a part of the ac- 
cepted jargon. 

The idea, however, which was 
originally described by the term 
may become obsolete, and the con- 
tinued use of the term will then 
have no real justification. The 
term, “junior college,” is an ex- 
cellent example of the operation 
of this principle. In its original 
usage, the term connoted a level of 
education which was junior to the 
last two years of the undergrad- 
uate college. Current practice, 


however, of increasingly greater 
emphasis being given to the termi- 
nal student has outmoded the ear- 
lier idea. 

The term, “terminal education,” 
is another which has no justifica- 
tion in practice. Moreover, in the 
case of this term, it is doubtful that 
there ever was any justification for 
its use. 

In the first place, the idea that 
a point exists at which education 
terminates, or of an educational 
program which will provide all an 
individual needs to learn, is con- 
tradictory to the basic philoso- 
phy of education. Very few, if any, 
educational leaders would under- 
take to defend a thesis that any 
program immunizes the recipient 
against any further need for ed- 
ucation. 

In the second place, those who 
use the term, “terminal educa- 
tion,” usually mean one of two 
ideas: junior college courses which 
often will not transfer to a senior 
college, or education for students 
who will discontinue their formal 
education by the end of the junior 
college years. Confusion arises 
from the fact that neither of these 
ideas is accurately described by 
the term. This confusion leads to 
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the invention of such combination 
of terms as terminal-general, ter- 
minal-vocational, or terminal-tech- 
nical. 


A possible elimination of the 
causes for this confusion might be 
accomplished by recognizing the 
two categories of elements involved 
in the term, and adopting terms to 
describe the divisions under each 
of these categories. The elements 
involved are: the purposes for 
which education is acquired, and 
the types of students acquiring the 
education. 


The purposes for which educa- 
tion is acquired may be subdivided 
into two classifications: general 
and specialized. General educa- 
tion includes that acquired for 
those functions for which all peo- 
ple need proficiency. Examples 
would include citizenship, health, 
and home membership. Special- 
ized education, in this classifica- 
tion, is concerned with the specific 
needs which differentiate individ- 
uals on the basis of desire, or lack 
of desire, to acquire advanced 
levels in subject-matter fields, or 
on the basis of the desire, or lack 
of it, to acquire vocational skills 
or understandings necessary for 
immediate entrance into employ- 
ment after leaving the junior 
college. On the basis of these 
definitions, the classification of 
specialized education may be sub- 
divided into two divisions: prepar- 
atory and vocational. 


Insofar as the junior college is 
concerned, there are three types 
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of students: terminal, transfer, 
and adult. The terminal student 
will plan to discontinue his formal 
education by the end of the junior 
college years. The transfer student 
will prepare himself to transfer 
to a senior college. The adult 
student is one whose participa- 
tion in formal or informal educa- 
tional programs is of secondary 
importance to his primary inter- 
est in earning a living, managing 
a household, or some other activity. 


It is believed that these sug- 
gested categories help to eliminate 
causes of confusion. Education in 
the junior college thus would be- 
come general or preparatory or 
vocational. Education in the jun- 
ior college would be provided for 
the terminal or transfer or adult 
student. A recognition of these 
elements and the adoption of ap- 
propriate terms for each could re- 
move the confounding of confusion 
caused by devising combination 
terms or by the necessity for iden- 
tifying the actual meaning each 
time the term, “terminal educa- 
tion,” is used. 


In any event, terms which have 
once been sanctioned by extensive 
usage persist tenaciously. The 
term, “‘junior college,” again aptly 
illustrates this principle. The 
arguments for retaining “terminal 
education,” however, are less co- 
gent than those for the retention of 
“junior college,” and as a result, 
the elimination of this misnomer 
may not prove so difficult. 


—James W. Reynolds. 












Longevity of Old Folks and the 


Status of Youth 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Duane the past decade much 
attention has been directed to two 
important changes in the popula- 
tion of the United States: the in- 
crease in percentage of children 
and youth associated with a high- 
er birth rate, and the increase in 
percentage of old people associated 
in part with the greater average 
length of life. 

This article considers the im- 
portance for children and youth of 
the lengthening span of life and 
the increasing proportion of the 
people who are over 65 years old. 
Since the age for retiring from 
active vocational life is commonly 
set at 65 years or less, persons over 
65 are here arbitrarily considered 
“old folks.” 

Both children and old folks con- 
stitute dependent groups, the de- 
gree of dependence being greatest 
at the age extremes. The two 
groups, therefore, compete for the 
surplus which persons in the inter- 
mediate age span produce above 
their own needs. 

With respect to youth and old 
folks as competitors for the output 
of productive effort, it is signifi- 
cant that old folks have at some 
time been members of the produc- 
tive group whereas youth have 
not been. One result is an accumu- 
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lation in old folks of vocational 
and civic know-how which some- 
times makes them sought for ad- 
vice. This is particularly impor- 
tant in simple economies where 
each generation learns its voca- 
tions through the father-son rela- 
tionship and where vocations 
change little from generation to 
generation. 

In a complex economy, however, 
where there is great differentia- 
tion among vocations; where there 
is much to be learned in each of the 
major vocational fields; where 
there is rapid change in the knowl- 
edge and skills needed in partic- 
ular vocations; and where more 
comprehensive, more accurate, and 
more recent information is com- 
monly found in books and maga- 
zines than in the heads of old folks, 
the old folks lose much of the status 
which a simpler economy accorded 
them as custodians of accumulated 
learning. 

In many instances respect for 
old folks which may have had this 
origin lingers as part of the mores 
after the basis for it is gone. This 
avenue of competitive advantage 
for old persons in comparison with 
youth, however, seems to be of de- 
creasing importance in Western 
society. 
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Old folks in Western society, 
though, do have a measurable 
avenue of power which is not open 
to youth—the franchise. 


The middle and older age groups 
who acted as founding fathers in 
shaping the political pattern of our 
state and national governments 
established a lower age limit for 
voting but no upper age limit. At 
the time this was done the per- 
centage of old people in the popula- 
tion was not large enough to be of 
much importance. Besides, most 
social and political problems were 
simple enough that citizens could 
become acquainted with them 
through direct contact in the small 
communities in which the problems 
arose. It was not necessary to 
understand statistical reports, sci- 
entific treatises, propaganda anal- 
yses, and complicated internation- 
al fiscal relations in order to vote 
in accord with one’s own general 
interests. In addition, the school 
of experience was the only school 
of that time which taught people 
to deal with civic problems. 


At the present time many youth 
in the upper years of our second- 
ary schools are more familiar with 
civic problems than their parents 
or grandparents. Nevertheless, 
the right of old folks to vote places 
power in their hands to secure old 
age pensions and to secure a re- 
duction of income tax on oldsters. 
Youth have no comparable power 
to secure the recreational facili- 
ties which reduce juvenile delin- 
quency or to secure the develop- 
ment of a health or educational 
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program which equips them for 
present-day life. 


To a large extent youth must se- 
cure their’ benefits indirectly 
through action in their behalf by 
others who hold voting power. 
Measures to benefit youth, there- 
fore, are often evaluated in terms 
of the extent to which the measures 
actually benefit adults. Thus an 
effort is made to convince the rul- 
ing adult population that it is 
cheaper—that it costs the tax pay- 
ers less—to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency through recreation than 
to provide the police, court, in- 
stitutional, parole, and other ma- 
chinery for handling delinquents 
and for “processing” delinquent 
youth back into the general social 
order. 


By the same token, arguments 
are advanced that it is cheaper for 
the country to provide education 
for youth—at least such kinds of 
education as make youth vocation- 
ally useful and politically accept- 
able—than to carry the economic 
burden of large unemployable 
groups or to allow improperly 
oriented youth to jeopardize the 
entire social structure which pro- 
ductive adults and old folks want 
to preserve. 


The essential idea is that what 
is done for youth is largely in the 
by-product category. It is done 
by the productive and controlling 
adult and older population and is 
in line with the long-range inter- 
ests of that population. Whether 
these interests coincide with the 
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interests and welfare of youth is 
often secondary. 

In dealing with youth we still 
largely ignore the democratic prin- 
ciple that the best way to find out 
what an individual likes or thinks 
is good for him is to ask him about 
it. When we fail to consider the 
views of youth, we assume they 
could have no views worth consid- 
ering. 

The point, then, is when does a 
person become sufficiently well- 
informed and alert that he is capa- 
ble of helping to direct the ship 
of state—or when does he cease 
to be so informed and alert that 
he should no longer help direct the 
ship. 

Youth of 18 years, and often 
younger, are considered mature 
enough to risk their lives in render- 
ing military service to defend the 
country, to marry and assume fam- 
ily responsibility, and to carry oth- 
er social responsibilities which the 
adult and older groups choose to 
place on youth. They are not con- 
sidered mature enough in most 
states, however, to exercise any 
voice through the franchise in de- 
ciding if or how they should carry 
those responsibilities. 


Various arguments might be 
advanced to show that youth, more 
than some other age groups, are in 
a position to benefit from increased 
longevity of old folks. 


It might be urged, for example, 
that a lengthened span of life adds 
productive years for many adults 
which could result in more leisure 
for youth during which they can 
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go to school and be freed from the 
task of making a living. 

It seems at least as likely, how- 
ever, that additional years of vo- 
cational employment for old folks 
would increase the difficulty of 
youth in securing jobs and in ex- 
periencing the maturing influence 
of vocational responsibility. Pub- 
lic education, furthermore, could be 
used by the law-making adult pop- 
ulation as a means of keeping 
youth off the labor market with- 
out particular concern for the rela- 
tive importance of more schooling, 
vocational activity, or other experi- 
ence in the social and intellectual 
welfare of youth. 


It might also be urged that as 
medical science increases the life 
expectancy of persons 65 years old, 
and as old age pensions reduce 
their financial anxieties, older per- 
sons will be less insistent on the 
controls which they have tradition- 
ally exercised over youth. A pub- 
lic source of financial support for 
old persons should make them less 
concerned about the immediate 
economic productivity of youth 
particularly if there is a substan- 
tial cushion of productive adults 
between theinselves and youth. 

Similarly, it might be urged that 
a greater life expectancy might 
lead the person of 65 years to an- 
ticipate several additional years of 
active participation in a satisfying 
cultural life, with greater flexibil- 
ity in social attitudes and opinions 


1Harold H. Punke, “Youth and the Fran- 
chise,”” The Social Frontier, Vol. V (October, 
1938), 52-54. 
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as one result. With better physical 
health and less hardening of the 
arteries at an early age, there 
might be less hardening of ideas. 


Regardless of possible benefits 
which might accrue to youth 
through such avenues as extended 
vocational usefulness or changed 
mental outlook accompanying a 
greater life expectancy of old folks, 
those benefits would still be in the 
by-product or trickle-down cate- 
gory—they are good for youth be- 
cause in the long run they are good 
for the controlling adults and old- 
sters. 


In a democratic society, individ- 
uals—youth as well as others— 
should be consulted regarding so- 
cial measures which directly affect 
them. They should have the op- 
portunity to judge whether added 
free time for them should be con- 
sidered leisure or enforced unem- 
ployment. 


The fact that the vote is not the 
only avenue of participation in the 
civic life of a community is irrel- 
evant. In a democratic society in 
which major issues are determined 
by vote, the right of competent 
persons to vote is a recognized 
means by which the individual 
participates in collective action for 
the control of his own destiny. 
Any person whose rights or privi- 
leges are in a by-product category, 
and not of an order which he him- 
self has the power to help estab- 
lish and maintain, must lead an im- 
mature and inferior existence 
whether he lives under a dictator- 
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ship or under a more democratic 
government. 


It would be very difficult to gain 
acceptance for any objective test 
of who is competent to vote. The 
fact should be recognized, how- 
ever, that a particular chronologi- 
cal age which was arbitrarily hit 
upon in early American history is 
not a satisfactory criterion today. 
Even if one grants the dubious as- 
sumption that the age of 21 years 
might have been based on well- 
reasoned justice rather than used 
as one of the various means to re- 
strict the number who participated 
in directing the government, the 
social and educational change of 
intervening decades has done much © 
to improve the relative under- 
standing which youth and adults 
have of civic problems. More- 
over, the participation of an in- 
dividual in government through 
voting has been referred to in poli- 
tical science as an important means 
of increasing the political under- 
standing and sense of civic respon- 
sibility of that individual. Why 
this principle would not apply to 
youth, as well as to groups who 
now have the right to vote, seems 
obscure. 


Questions naturally arise re- 
garding the competence to vote of 
youth 17 or 18 years old. With 
the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise in American history, those 
who already exercise it have al- 
ways questioned the competence of 
the new group to which there were 
prospects of extending it. This was 
true when the issue was full suf- 
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frage for white males, suffrage for 
Negroes, and suffrage for women. 
One should, therefore, expect the 
issue of competence to be raised if 
any suggestion is made that suf- 
frage be extended down the age 
scale to persons 17 or 18 years old. 

In a substantial degree, the ques- 
tion of participation by youth in 
government through voting can be 
resolved into the haves mustering 
arguments as to why the have nots 
in the field of voting power should 
remain have nots. This technique 
is not new. In a complex industrial 
economy, however, in which a great 
deal of activity is carried on 
through collective action, the vote 
in helping to decide what that ac- 
tion shall be is more important 
than in a simple agrarian economy 
in which most activity was on a 
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highly individualistic basis. As the 
percentage of old folks in the popu- 
lation increases, therefore, they in- 
crease their advantage over youth 
in the competition for the nation’s 
goods and services. 

The age group from 17 or 18 to 
21 years will probably remain the 
most neglected and exploited age 
group in the population until they 
have a greater share than now in 
molding the society which provides 
their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities—until they share as old 
folks share in molding that so- 
ciety. 

The vote is a recognized method 
of sharing in these activities. This 
point will become more important 
as the children reflecting recent 
high birth rates move into the ages 
of youth. 








Audio-Visual Programs in 
Texas Junior Colleges 
H. OLIVER HOLT 


Ln 1944, 1945, and 1946, the pro- 
fessional literature in the audio- 
visual field was replete with arti- 
cles and advertising which praised 
the accomplishments of audio- 
visual methods in the training of 
our armed forces. Many of the arti- 
cles were written by teachers on 
active duty trying to get an evan- 
gelical message back to their col- 
leagues in the schools. Much of 
this literature emphasized the fact 
that the schools of this country 
would surely adopt audio-visual 
methods posthaste since their ef- 
fectiveness was no longer a matter 
of conjecture but an established 
fact. Only the lag in production 
of equipment was expected to fore- 
stall almost universal use of these 
methods. 


Now almost four and one-half 
years after cessation of hostilities, 
with production outrunning de- 
mand in many fields, we may well 
ask, “Have the predictions about 
the use of audio-visual methods in 
our schools come true?” 


In order to get a partial answer 
to that question, a survey was made 
of Texas junior colleges in Decem- 
ber, 1948. The survey was spon- 
sored by the office of the Professor 
and Consultant in Junior College 


Education of The University of 
Texas. 


Data were gathered through a 
short questionnaire covering gen- 
erally three aspects of the audio- 
visual program: 


1. teacher training 

2. administrative arrangements or 
coordination 

3. audio-visual equipment owned 


A copy of this questionnaire was 
addressed to the chief administra- 
tor at each junior college with a 
request that either he or his audio- 
visual coordinator fill it out. Thir- 
ty usable replies were received and 
analyzed. 


The replies were divided into 
two classes according to the num- 
ber of full-time students enrolled 
in the junior colleges reporting. 
Those reporting 300 or more stu- 
dents were classed as “large,” and 
those reporting 299 students or 
less were classed as “small.” This 
classification is in accordance with 
the practice of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Of the 
total number of thirty junior col- 
leges reporting, fifteen were thus 
classed as large; fifteen, as small. 

Findings 

Teacher training. The adminis- 
trators were asked how many of 
their teachers they considered ade- 
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quately trained in the use of audio- 
visual materials. The _ replies 
showed that 14.4 per cent of teach- 
ers in all the junior colleges were 
considered adequately trained, with 
a slightly larger percentage of 
trained teachers in the large jun- 
ior colleges than in the small. 


Question. How many of your 
teachers do you consider adequate- 
ly trained in the use of audio- 
visual materials? 


Large junior colleges 16.3% 
Small junior colleges 12.5 
All junior colleges 14.4 


Next was a group of four ques- 
tions about matters concerning 
teacher training. The first, asking 
if the lack of teacher training 
hampered the audio-visual pro- 
gram, drew a large positive re- 
sponse. 


Question. Do you think that the 
lack of teacher training in the use 
of audio-visual materials is a seri- 
ous deterrent to the audio-visual 
program? 


Large Small All 
Junior Junior Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Yes 73.3% 86.7% 80.0% 
No 26.7 6.7 16.7 
No answer — 6.6 3.3 


Many authorities in the audio- 
visual field have indicated that a 
course in audio-visual aids or the 
demonstration of proficiency in 
that field should be prerequisite to 
the granting of a teaching certifi- 
cate. In fact, at least three states, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
California, have a state require- 
ment to that effect. With this in 
mind, a question was presented as 
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to whether or not such a regula- 
tion should be put into effect in 
Texas. The answers showed an al- 
most even division of opinion, with 
a small advantage going to the 
“no” side. 


Question. Do you favor a regu- 
lation requiring the completion of 
a course in the use of audio-visual 
materials before a teacher may be 
granted a certificate? 


Large Small All 
Junior Junior Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Yes 46.7% 40.0% 43.3% 
No 53.3 40.0 46.7 
No answer — 20.0 10.0 


The next question of this group, 
inquiring about the use of audio- 
visual methods by the teacher train- 
ing institutions, found the admin- 
istrators overwhelmingly in favor 
of the principle that teacher train- 
ing institutions should make use 
of audio-visual methods in their 
own teaching. 


Question. Do you believe that 
teacher training institutions should 
make use of audio-visual methods 
in teaching so that teachers can 
“teach as they were taught”? 


Large Small All 
Junior Junior Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


Yes 86.7% 93.3% 90.0% 
No 6.7 oa 3.3 
No answer 6.6 6.7 6.7 


The final question of the series 
asked administrators to indicate 
the type of training which should 
be required of teachers in their 
own particular teaching situations. 
Several administrators indicated 
more than one choice. This is to 
be expected since it seems desirable 
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that whatever the method of basic 
training of the teachers, it should 
be augmented by continual train- 
ing of some sort. The large major- 
ity, 86.7 per cent, indicated the 
choice of short, in-service training 
conducted by a well-trained per- 
son. Extension courses which allow 
the teacher to use audio-visual ma- 
terials in his own teaching situa- 
tion were indicated by 30 per cent, 
and 23.3 per cent preferred formal 
courses in teacher training insti- 
tutions. All administrators indi- 
cated that training of some sort 
should be required. 

Question. In your present situa- 
tion, what type of training do you 
think should be required of teach- 
ers? (Multiple answers permissi- 
ble) 


Large Small All 
Junior Junior Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Formal 
courses in 
the teacher 
training 
institutions 20.0% 


Short, 
in-service 
training 
conducted 
by a well- 
trained 
person 


Extension 
courses 
which allow 
the teacher 
to use 
audio-visual 
materials 
in his own 
teaching 
situation 


No training ee 
Administration. Some sort of 
administrative coordination seems 


26.7% 23.3% 


73.3 100.0 86.7 


26.7 33.3 


me 


30.0 
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of prime importance in any audio- 
visual program. Anyone who has 
tried to use audio-visual methods in 
teaching realizes that much time 
must be spent in ordering films 
and other materials, selecting and 
previewing films, drawing up 
charts, arranging for darkening of 
rooms, checking out and returning 
projectors and screens, and many 
other similar activities. 


With this matter in mind, the 
junior college administrators were 
asked what sort of coordination, if 
any, is practiced in their schools in 
the audio-visual program. The 
complete results of this investi- 
gation are presented in the answers 
to the next question and in Tables 
I and II. 


It is notable that only 16 of the 
30 junior colleges reported audio- 
visual coordination of any type. 
Or, to consider it conversely, 46.7 
per cent of Texas junior colleges 
have no administrative arrange- 
ment for coordination of audio-vis- 
ual teaching. 


As for the areas in which coor- 
dination is effected, six junior col- 
leges reported coordination of all 
audio-visual education including 
radio, four reported coordination 
of all audio-visual education except 
radio, three reported coordination 
of visual education only, and two 
reported coordination of motion 
pictures only. 

The administrators were asked 
to indicate which services their co- 
ordinator or audio-visual depart- 
ment performed out of a list of 
fourteen services which are con- 
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Question. Which of the follow- 
ing administrative arrangements 
for audio-visual education is used 
in your junior college? 


Large Small All 
Junior Junior Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 


An audio- 
visual 
department 13.3% — 


Someone 

(other than 
above) is 
designated to 
coordinate 

or supervise 
the work 20.0 


An audio- 
visual com- 
mittee coor- 
dinates the 
work 


Each 
department 
head co- 
ordinates 
the work 
in his 

own depart- 
ment 


Other 
arrange- 
ment 


No coordi- 
nation; 
each 
teacher is 
personally 
respon- 
sible 


6.7% 


26.7 23.3 


6.7 — 3.3 


26.6 6.7 16.7 


6.7 — 3.3 


26.7 66.6 46.7 


sidered appropriate. Of this group, 
the services performed by ten or 
more of the total number of colleges 
reporting were: order, deliver and 
return free and rental materials; 
advise teachers as to instructional 
aids pertaining to their work; 
schedule equipment and materials 
for school use; and store and main- 
tain equipment. Those services 
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TABLE I. AREAS FOR WHICH COORDINA- 
TORS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
Areas Junior College Answers 
Large Small All 
All audio- 
visual educa- 
tion, including 
radio 20.0% 20.0% 20.0% 
Audio-visual 
education, 
except radio 20.0 6.7 13.3 
Visual 
education 
only 20.0 — 10.0 
Motion 
pictures 
only 6.7 6.7 6.7 





performed by two or less were: 
develop materials on request, pub- 
lish weekly or monthly bulletins 
suggesting available materials, and 
direct programs for a school-oper- 
ated radio station. 

Equipment. The balance of the 
questionnaire was concerned with 
the amount of audio-visual equip- 
ment owned by each junior college. 
This information was sought in 
order to determine to what extent 
junior colleges have audio-visual 
equipment on hand which can be 
used, regardless of the presence 
or lack of administrative provisions 
for its use. 

An equipment/pupil ratio was 
determined for pertinent items of 
equipment and comparison made 
with a set of minimum standards 
outlined in a study of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education.? Since 

1The list was adopted from the National 
Education Association Research Bulletin, 


Audio-Visual Education in City School Sys- 
tems, December, 1946. 


2Helen Hardt Seaton, A Measure for Audio- 
Visual Programs in Schools (prepared for 
the Committee on Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, 1944). 
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TABLE II. SERVICES OR FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY AUDIO-VISUAL COORDINATOR* 
= Junior College Answers» 
Service or Function Performed 

Large Small All 
Schedule equipment and materials for school 
use 46.7% 33.3% 40.0% 
Store and maintain equipment 40.0 26.7 33.3 
Advise teachers as to instructional aids 53.3 33.3 43.3 
Select and purchase equipment and instruc- 
tional materials 40.0 13.3 26.7 
Order, deliver, and return free and rental 
materials 60.0 33.3 46.7 
Operate delivery service within the school sys- 
tem for equipment and materials 33.3 6.7 20.0 
Provide operators for projectors, voice record- 
ing equipment, and so on. 40.0 13.3 26.7 
Service community requests for audio-visual 
equipment and materials 26.7 13.3 20.0 
Publish weekly or monthly bulletins suggesting 
available materials 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Develop materials on request — recordings, 
slides, films, charts, and so on. 13.3 — 6.7 
Photograph significant school activities 26.7 — 13.3 
Direct school-sponsored radio programs pre- 
sented from commercial stations 26.7 6.7 16.7 
Direct programs for a school-operated radio 
station 6.7 ome 33 
Provide conferences, demonstrations, and other 
forms of teacher education with respect to the 
effective use of audio-visual equipment 20.0 13.3 16.7 














246.7 per cent of the junior colleges indicated that they did not perform any of these serv- 
ices and functions. 
bmultiple answers were permissible. 











many of the junior colleges have 
a tremendous number of part-time 
students, the equipment/pupil ratio 
is given in two ways: 

1. on the basis of full-time students 


only 
2. on the basis of all students 


In a few instances the person 
marking the questionnaire indi- 
cated the presence of equipment 
with a check mark rather than with 
a number. Since this occurred 


only in small junior colleges, a 
quantity of one was assumed for 
each check mark in compiling the 
tables. 


The average equipment/pupil 
ratios are given in Table III for 
the two classes of junior colleges 
along with the total number of 
items owned by the junior col- 
leges. It is well to remember in 
reading Table III that the ratios 
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given represent averages and do 
not indicate the equipment/pupil 
ratio in any one junior college. 

The same fact applies with re- 
gard to the total number of items 
owned. For instance, the item ‘‘2- 
speed, 16” record players” shows 
an equipment/pupil ratio with re- 
gard to all the students in the small 
junior colleges of 1/1213. Actu- 
ally the “Items Owned” column 
shows that there are three of these 
record players owned among the 
small junior colleges. So probably 
the true condition is that three 
small junior colleges have an ac- 
ceptable equipment/pupil ratio on 
that item, while the other twelve 
junior colleges in that group do 
not own one at all. 


TABLE IV. 
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It should be remembered, too, 
that any arbitrary set of standards 
such as the one given in Table 
III is useful as a guide only and 
must be adapted to each particu- 
lar situation. 

The number of items of equip- 
ment owned by the junior colleges 
in addition to those covered in 
Table III are shown in Table IV. 
These are items for which the 
American Council on Education 
study does not give minimum 
standards or for which the stand- 
ards given are not applicable. 

Perhaps the most revealing part 
of these last two tables is the col- 
umn headed “Number of Junior 
Colleges Reporting None.” It 
shows, for instance, that 11 of the 


ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT FOR WHICH AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION STUDY 


MINIMUM STANDARDS ARE Not GIVEN oR Do Not APPLY 





















































Junior College Answers 
Total Number of Items Number 
Items of Equipment Owned by of Junior 
| Large | Small All Colleges 
Junior | Junior | Junior |Reporting 
Colleges|Colleges|Colleges| None 
Number of junior colleges reporting 15 15 30 
Silent movie projectors 4 5 9 21 
Still cameras 30 7 37 19 
Movie cameras 7 1 8 23 
All record players 27 10 37 11 
Intercommunication systems 6 1 7 23 
Film strips 749 27 776 19 
Slides 11,950 | 201 | 12,151 14 
Motion pictures 714 0 714 21 
Disc recorders 11 4 15 17 
Wire or tape recorders 13 5 18 15 
Portable PA systems 24 4 28 15 
Projection screens 54 11 65 8 
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30 junior colleges have no means 
of showing standard lantern slides, 
that 20 are unable to show minia- 
ture slides, and that 10 do not own 
a sound movie projector. In fact, 
the only item which shows an ac- 
ceptable average ratio throughout 
the two tables is the item “Stand- 
ard Slide plus Combination Projec- 
tors.” Here the ratio is better than 
the standard 1/400. But even this 
cannot be really acceptable since, 
as has been pointed out, 11 junior 
colleges do not own this item at 
all. 
Conclusions 

The lack of proper teacher train- 
ing in the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials is an important fact brought 
out by this study. Our administra- 
tors state that only 14.4 per cent 
of their teachers are adequately 
trained. Yet there is hope in the 
fact that all of them say training 
should be required of their teach- 
ers. In fact, all of them indicate 
that in-service training is neces- 
sary, while many want other train- 
ing in addition. 

As for administrative coordina- 
tion, it should be said that not all 
of these junor colleges should be 
expected to have an audio-visual 
department. Only a few of them 
have a sufficiently large enroll- 
ment to justify an expenditure of 
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enough money to operate such a 
department. It is not too much to 
expect, however, that any school, 
if it has more than one teacher, 
would have someone designated to 
coordinate the audio-visual pro- 
gram, even if that coordination 
amounted to no more than the pool- | 
ing of the “spadework” of order- - 
ing and returning films and equip- 
ment. The results of lack of co- 
ordination show that “what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business” in the audio-visual field 
as well as in almost any other en- 
deavor. 


As for equipment and materi- 
als, we should like to quote an au- 
thority in the field: “Aren’t teach- 
ers a little weary of monographs 
and outlines of courses of study 
advising, cajoling, imploring, sug- 
gesting—suggestions that ‘char- 
acter’ should be taught in all sit- 
uations, that art should be in 
everything? Teachers want real, 
living pulsating tools to work with 
—not blueprints of the structure. 
No carpenter ever built a house 
with only a blueprint. Give teach- 
ers tools, tools, tools! And more 
tools! Materials!’ 


sBruce A. Findlay, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles City Schools. (From an 


unpublished speech given at the convention 
of the Texas State Teachers Association, No- 
vember, 1948.) 








Junior College Teacher Retirement Plans 


Specific Provisions 


Ss. V. MARTORANA 


Bacxcrounp information on the 
study of teacher retirement plans 
completed by the Research Office 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges late in the school 
year, 1947-1948, plus a portrayal 
of the motives impelling the Com- 
mittees on Teacher Preparation 
and Administrative Problems of 
the Association to sponsor the in- 
vestigation have been described in 
an earlier article in the Junior 
College Journal.1 In that article, 
it was reported that a great body 
of information concerning details 
of plans was at hand and would 
be reported subsequently. This 
article summarizes the pertinent 
facts and generalizations which 
emerged from the detailed tabular 
analysis of the data on specific 
provisions of teacher retirement 
plans that were gathered in the 
study. 

In making the analysis of the 
plans, approximately fifty sum- 
mary tables were compiled by the 
Research Office which was, at the 
time of the study, located at the 
University of Chicago. No repro- 
ductions of these tables will be 
presented in this report because 


1Joseph B. Davis, “Junior College Teacher 
Retirement Plans: General Information,” 
Junior College Journal, XIX 
1949), 320-329. 


(February, 


of limitations of space. Persons 
interested in having a copy of the 
summary tables, the interpreta- 
tions of which form the basis for 
the content of this article, can ob- 
tain mimeographed copies from 
the Research Office of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
now located at The University of 
Texas, Austin. 


Nature of the Study 


The inquiry form used in this 
investigation was divided into two 
major sections: the first dealt with 
general information on retirement 
plans; the second covered specific 
provisions of the plans. The sec- 
tion on specific provisions re- 
quested particular items of infor- 
mation concerning 


1. eligibility requirements for mem- 
bership in the plans 

2. financing the plan 

3. benefits of the plan 

4. administration of the plan 

The study was limited to con- 
sideration only of those provisions 
covering members of instructional 
staffs and was not concerned with 
provisions for non-academic per- 
sonnel employed in junior colleges. 

Inquiry forms were sent to all 
of the institutions listed in the 1948 
Junior College Directory with the 
exception of 72 colleges which were 
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excluded because they were (1) 
classified as colleges under denom- 
inational control in which circum- 
stances obviated the need for a 
retirement plan, (2) public institu- 
tions operating as part-time or 
evening schools in conjunction with 
regular day colleges, (3) institu- 
tions no longer operating as junior 
colleges, or (4) colleges located 
outside the continental United 
States. Of the 592 forms sent out, 
309 were returned. In addition to 
the 309 responding institutions, it 
was possible to include 135 other 
colleges in at least portions of the 
study because information desired 
could be obtained from published 
codes of retirement plans of the 
several states, other published 
documents, or from the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America. By using docu- 
ments of state retirement plans, it 
was possible to gather data on 100 
per cent of the 312 public junior 
colleges, 248 of which were classi- 
fied as local and district and 64 as 
state institutions. The 132 private 
junior colleges on which data were 
available for this study made up 
47.1 per cent of the private junior 
colleges to which forms had been 
sent. 


Conforming to procedure estab- 
lished in other studies completed 
by the Research Office, data were 
analyzed not only on the basis of 
types of institutional control but 
also on the basis of size of the 
junior colleges included in the 
study. Institutions enrolling fewer 
than 300 students were designated 
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as small; those with 300 or more, 
as large colleges. 


Before beginning the discussion 
of the plans, it should be noted 
that of the 444 junior colleges for 
which data were gathered, 358, 
or 80.6 per cent, of the institutions 
had retirement plans for instruc- 
tional personnel. The percentage 
was 99.8 for local and district col- 
leges, not including the one insti- 
tution which was in process of 
developing a plan. Of the state in- 
stitutions, 98.4 per cent had plans, 
again not including the one college 
which was developing a plan. On 
the other hand, only 36.4 per cent 
of the 132 private junior colleges 
reached in this study had teacher 
retirement plans. Unless otherwise 
stated, all of the percentages 
pointed out in the following discus- 
sion of specific provisions of retire- 
ment plans were based on the total 
number of junior colleges with re- 
tirement plans and not on the total 
number of institutions reached in 
the study. In other words, the base 
for interpretations involving the 
total group of junior colleges was 
358; that for local and district in- 
stitutions, 247; for state institu- 
tions, 63; and for private colleges, 
48. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Retirement plans covering most 
of the local and district colleges 
specified no requirements for mem- 
bership in the plan. This was true 
of approximately 95 per cent of the 
junior colleges of this type. The 
remaining approximate 5 per cent 
of local and district junior colleges 
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were operating under plans which 
set a minimum age requirement of 
25 years. Approximately one in 
eight of the state institutions re- 
quired a minimum age of 25 years 
for memtership in tne plan. 


Among private institutions, the 
most common requirement was 
years of service with one, two, or 
three years being most often re- 
quired. The proportion of large 
private junior colleges with plans 
having service requirements was 
two and a half times greater than 
that of the smaller private colleges 
with such stipulations. Approxi- 
mately two-fifths of all the private 
institutions were under plans with 
a service requirement. 


As a total group, about 85 per 
cent of the junior colieges had re- 
tirement plans with no eligibility 
stipulations; about 6 per cent had 
a service requirement; and a negli- 
gible percentage were under plans 
which made other stipulations for 
membership. 

In general, it was found that 
little or no credit was given in re- 
tirement plans for service in an- 
other system— in another college in 
the case of privately controlled col- 
leges, or in any college outside the 
plan in the case of local or state 
plans. Over half of the total num- 
ber of junior colleges were under 
plans giving no extra-system serv- 
ice credit. About one-fifth had 
plans granting a limited number of 
years credit, most commonly up to 
ten years. Approximately one in 
twelve was under a plan which 
gave credit for all previous serv- 
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ice. The remainder were under 
plans which made no specific pro- 
visions in this regard or were in- 
stitutions on which no data could 
be obtained. Practically every col- 
lege that gave credit for all pre- 
vious service demanded funds in 
appropriate amounts for instate- 
ment in the plan. Most of the col- 
leges reporting plans recognizing 
all previous service were private 
institutions. In this category were 
16.7 per cent of the private junior 
colleges. On the other hand, the 
plans covering public institutions 
gave credit only for a limited num- 
ber of years service with 25 per 
cent of the local and district col- 
leges and approximately 12 per 
cent of the state institutions so 
classified. 


Exactly two-fifths of the junior 
colleges covered in this project 
were found to allow a limited num- 
ber of years for teachers to be out 
of service without losing member- 
ship in the plan. The percentages 
for the several categories of junior 
colleges in this regard were: ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the local 
and district, 60 per cent of the 
state, and 4 per cent of the private 
junior colleges. Approximately one 
in four of the total number of 
junior colleges had plans which 
did not set a limit to years of in- 
terruption of service. This was 
true of approximately 30 per cent 
of the local and district, 3 per cent 
of the state, and 17 per cent of 
the private junior colleges. About 
4 per cent of the total group of 
colleges were under plans which 
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allowed no interruptions of service. 
Another approximate one-fourth 
had plans which made no definite 
provisions on this matter. Most of 
the institutions which had plans 
allowing no interruptions were pri- 
vate colleges. Nearly one-fifth of 
these junior colleges were so classi- 
fied. Over three-tenths of the large 
private institutions had plans 
which did not allow interruptions 
of service. The Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association contracts 
under which most private junior 
colleges were included, however, 
are good throughout the nation be- 
cause of the contractual agreement 
between the T.I.A.A. and the teach- 
er. Most common allowances for 
those plans granting limited num- 
bers of years interruption of serv- 
ice were found to be 5 years out 
of any 6, simply 5 years, or sim- 
ply from 1 to 10 years. 


Nearly 39 per cent of the junior 
colleges were determined to be 
under plans which cited no com- 
pulsory retirement age. The per- 
centages of institutions which had 
plans so classified were approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the local and 
district, 30 per cent of the state 
colleges, and 19 per cent of the pri- 
vate junior colleges. The most 
common compulsory age for retire- 
ment for institutions in each cate- 
gory was determined to be age 70 
for local and district, 70 for state, 
and 65 for private colleges. The 
second most common age for re- 
quired retirement was 65 for the 
local, district, and state schools, 
and 70 for the private institutions. 


Interestingly, the positions of the 
private and public colleges were 
practically reversed on the matter 
of allowing extensions beyond com- 
pulsory retirement ages. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the local and 
district and nearly 70 per cent of 
the state colleges had plans which 
did not allow extensions. Among 
the private institutions, 65 per cent 
allowed extensions beyond the com- 
pulsory age. The most common 
extension allowed was a maximum 
of five years. 


This study found that the plans 
of most junior colleges provided 
certain requirements for voluntary 
retirement in terms of age or 
length of service. This was true of 
nearly all public junior colleges. 
About a third of the private insti- 
tutions, however, had plans with 
no definite provisions for such re- 
tirement. Requirements applying 
to individuals seeking voluntary re- 
tirement because of age or length 
of service were of a complex and 
variable nature. Most of the local 
and district junior colleges had 
plans which required either a com- 
bination of age and service (32.0 
per cent) or an alternative of age 
or service (27.2 per cent). Most of 
the state colleges had plans stipu- 
lating an age requirement (42.8 
per cent) or an alternative of age 
or service (19.1 per cent). The 
largest proportion of private col- 
leges (31.3 per cent) had plans 
that specified only an age require- 
ment. Age 60 was found to be the 
most frequent age stipulation for 
voluntary retirement in the plans 
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of local and district and state jun- 
ior colleges. The most common age 
requirement for voluntary retire- 
ment in private junior colleges was 
65. The combined requirement of 
60 years of age and 20 years of 
service was most often reported. 
Approximately half of the junior 
colleges with plans requiring com- 
binations of age and service were 
so classified. The next most fre- 
quently found combination of this 
sort was that of 50 years of age 
and 15 years of service. The re- 
quirement of 58 years of age or 30 
years of service was the most com- 
mon requirement for the type of 
plan which granted alternatives 
between age or service. Approxi- 
mately 58 per cent of the junior 
colleges operating under such plans 
offered this alternative. 


Stipulation of some specific pro- 
vision for retirement for physical 
disability was generally noted in 
the retirement plans covering pub- 
lic junior colleges. Approximately 
85 per cent of the local and district 
and 87 per cent of the state schools 
were under plans having some defi- 
nite provision for disability retire- 
ment. Over half of the private col- 
leges, however, had plans which 
made no definite provision for re- 
tirement of this type. The most 
common requirement established 
for disability retirement was the 
completion of a specified number of 
years of service. This was true of 
approximately three-fourths of the 
local and district and state colleges. 
Half of the total group of junior 
colleges, with plans requiring a 
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definite record of service, set this 
requirement at a minimum of 10 
years ; three-tenths stated 15 years; 
and the rest ranged from 5 to 25 
years minimum service. 


Financing the Plan 

The most prevalent practice by 
which the individual teacher’s con- 
tribution to the retirement fund 
was determined was the payment 
of a fixed percentage of the teach- 
er’s salary. Approximately 9 out 
of every 10 junior colleges were un- 
der plans operating on this basis. 
This was true of 92 per cent of the 
local and district colleges, 85.8 per 
cent of the state institutions, and 
approximately 77 per cent of the 
private junior colleges. The fact 
that no data on this point of in- 
quiry were obtainable for about 
a fifth of the private junior col- 
leges accounts for the low percent- 
age reported for these private in- 
stitutions. An interesting note here 
is that junior college teachers in 
California contribute to the state 
retirement fund by both a per- 
centage of salary earned and a flat 
amount paid per year. 

Of the institutions with plans 
using a fixed percentage of salary 
as the means of determining in- 
dividual contributions to the re- 
tirement fund, approximately 37 
per cent had plans requiring pay- 
ments of 5 per cent of the salary. 
About 23 per cent of the colleges 
were under plans requiring pay- 
ments of 4 per cent of the salary 
earned. This merely reports most 
common practice and is no indica- 
tion of what would be adequate or 














equitable percentages of deductions 
from salaries to support sound re- 
tirement plans. This particular 
provision of a retirement plan de- 
mands constant actuarial study 
and adjustment to keep the retire- 
ment fund adequate for its pur- 
poses despite constantly changing 
economic conditions. 


Where the fixed percentage of 
salary method was used for deter- 
mining individual contributions to 
the retirement fund, the lowest 
maximum contribution allowed 
was $60, and the highest maximum 
annual payment was $300. Over a 
third of the institutions using the 
fixed percentage of salary payment 
plan had no maximum limit to 
annual individual contributions al- 
lowed. Only a few, 15 out of 318 
institutions, had _ specific mini- 
mums for annual payments. 


The retirement plans of nearly 
6 out of every 10 junior colleges 
determined the institutional con- 
tribution to the fund by actuarial 
investigation. “Institutional con- 
tribution” in this study referred to 
all contributions to the retirement 
fund from sources other than the 
individual members. Two-thirds of 
the local and district institutions 
and nearly eight-tenths of the state 
junior colleges had plans using 
actuarial means to fix the institu- 
tional contributions. Approximate- 
ly a third of the colleges were 
under plans determining the insti- 
tutional contribution at a fixed per- 
centage of the individual teacher’s 
salary. This method was employed 
by the plans of approximately 
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three-tenths of the local and dis- 
trict colleges, an eighth of the state 
institutions, and three-fourths of 
the private junior colleges. Though 
not identifiable in the tabulations 
made in this project, it is to be 
expected that some of the junior 
colleges had plans which used a 
combination of these two methods. 
Relatively few institutions had 
plans which established institution- 
al contributions at a flat amount 
per year. Approximately one in 
seven junior colleges were classi- 
fied in this manner, all of which 
were public institutions. 


Of the colleges under plans 
using fixed percentages of salaries 
to determine institutional contribu- 
tions, approximately four-tenths 
had plans requiring 5 per cent of 
the teacher’s salary. The next 
largest proportion of institutions, 
one-fifth, had plans demanding 2 
per cent of the member’s salary 
for institutional contributions. Dis- 
tribution of maximum annual in- 
stitutional contributions to the re- 
tirement fund allowed in the plans 
of the 120 junior colleges using the 
fixed percentage of salary method 
revealed the lowest maximum an- 
nual contribution to be $60. The 
highest maximum payment was 
$180. This figure also represented 
the median maximum annual in- 
stitutional contribution. 


As would be expected, public 
and private junior colleges differed 
decidedly with regard to sources 
for the institutional contributions 
to the retirement funds. Over half 
of the local and district colleges 
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had plans in which funds for in- 
stitutional contributions came 
from state appropriations only, 
about a fourth derived the funds 
from state appropriations plus 
school district taxes, and about a 
seventh received payments from 
school district tax sources only. 
In the case of state institutions, 
nearly a sixth were in plans getting 
funds for institutional payments 
from state appropriations only, a 
tenth had plans using state appro- 
priations plus school district taxes, 
and nearly a fourth had plans 
getting funds from school district 
tax sources only. In contrast to this 
picture, 35.4 per cent of the private 
schools had plans using student 
fees as sources, while 39.6 per cent 
had plans utilizing other sources, 
usually church or endowment sub- 
sidies. 
Benefits of the Plans 

Compilation of the distribution 
of maximum annual allowances 
payable on retirement of junior 
college teachers for service or 
superannuation for the 71 junior 
colleges which stipulated a maxi- 
mum allowance showed the lowest 
maximum allowance to be $600; 
the highest, $2,000; and the median 
annual maximum payment, $1,200. 
Of the total 358 junior colleges 
operating under retirement plans, 
287 were in plans which did not 
stipulate a maximum annual allow- 
ance paid on retirement for service 
or superannuation, and 234 were 
in plans with no stated minimum 
to the allowances granted. Dis- 
tribution of the minimum annual 
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allowances designated showed the 
lowest minimum allowance to be 
$100; the highest, $1,500; and the 
median, $600. All of the foregoing 
distributions included both private 
and public institutions. Too few 
private junior colleges were repre- 
sented to justify separate distribu- 
tions based on the type of institu- 
tional control. 


Most junior colleges were found 
to have plans which provided for 
crediting prior service in the sys- 
tem. Less than one in every ten 
of the total group of institutions 
were in plans which definitely did 
not credit such service. One in 
every eight of the institutions, how- 
ever, had a plan in which provi- 
sions of this kind were indefinite. 
A separate pension arrangement 
for persons working in the college 
or school system prior to the time 
the plan went into effect was the 
scheme most used. Approximately 
six-tenths of the local and district 
colleges, over nine-tenths of the 
state institutions, and one-sixth of 
the private junior colleges had 
plans which used separate pensions 
to credit prior service. Information 
on provisions for prior service was 
not available for over four-fifths of 
the private junior colleges with 
plans for teacher retirement. 


Another point of inquiry pur- 
sued was that concerning pro- 
visions regarding severance of em- 
ployment without retirement or 
disability and the disposition of 
retirement funds in such Cases. 
Seven out of every 10 of the total 
group of junior colleges had plans 
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allowing the individual member to 
cash the funds that had been ac- 
cumulated. Nearly 4 out of every 
10 colleges had plans that allowed 
the member to elect a deferred 
annuity. None of the other types 
of provisions were found to ap- 
ply to as many as 10 per cent of 
the total number of colleges with 
plans. Considering the analysis 
made on the basis of institutional 
control, it should be noted that 
most of the public institutions were 
in plans which allowed the member 
to cash accumulated funds. This 
was true of nearly 73 per cent of 
the local and district institutions, 
and over 96 per cent of the state 
colleges. 


The largest proportion of pri- 
vate institutions, on the other hand, 
had plans which provided for funds 
to be fully vested in the individual 
—that he own the annuity contract. 
This was found to apply to ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the pri- 
vate junior colleges, whereas, ap- 
proximately 27 per cent were in 
plans allowing members to cash 
accumulated funds. The propor- 
tion of large private junior colleges 
in plans that allowed for the cash- 
ing of funds was nearly four times 
that of small private colleges in 
such plans. 


Examination of the retirement 
plans which provided cash pro- 
visions in the event of severance 
of employment showed that nearly 
all of the teachers in these plans 
were assured the return of at least 
their individual accumulated con- 
tributions. This applied to approxi- 
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mately 95 per cent of the total 
number of junior colleges in this 
type of plan. The practice of re- 
turning not only the individual’s 
accumulated contributions but the 
accrued interest on this fund as 
well was found almost as frequent- 
ly. Exactly 90 per cent of the 
junior colleges with plans for cash 
provisions were so constructed. 
Overlapping in the categories of 
tabulation used in this study ac- 
counts for the nearly equal per- 
centages that have been cited. In 
other words, nearly as many junior 
colleges had plans which allowed 
members the cash value of accumu- 
lated individual funds contributed 
plus the accrued interest on this 
fund as were under plans which 
granted only the cash value of the 
member’s contribution with no 
interest. Return of the members’ 
contributions plus the interest ac- 
crued during membership is a com- 
monly accepted basic principle of 
a sound retirement plan. 


Analysis of the junior colleges 
with plans which provided for 
deferred annuity arrangements es- 
tablished that for nearly two- 
thirds of the junior colleges in- 
volved this provision applied to 
only the portion of the retirement 
fund represented by the indivi- 
dual’s accumulated contributions. 
Nearly six-tenths of the institu- 
tions were under plans providing 
for the use of both the individual’s 
accumulated contributions plus in- 
terest on this fund for deferred | 
annuity purposes. As was true in 
the discussion in the preceding 
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paragraph, the nearly equal per- 
centages of junior colleges found 
under the two types of provisions 
is due to the overlapping in tabu- 
lation of the category pertaining 
to junior colleges with plans utiliz- 
ing “individual’s accumulated con- 
tributions only” and the category 
designating colleges with plans 
using “individual’s accumulated 
contributions plus accrued inter- 
est” for deferred annuity purposes. 
It is worthy of note that among 
colleges whose plans provide for 
deferred annuities, all the private 
institutions, nearly two-thirds of 
the state colleges, and nearly three- 
tenths of the local and district 
schools had plans which utilized 
the total retirement fund for de- 
ferred annuity purposes. Both the 
accumulated individual and institu- 
tional contributions plus interest 
were so used in these instances. 


Distributions of the maximum 
and minimum annual allowances 
payable on retirement of a member 
for disability were also con- 
structed. This determined that for 
the total group of 61 junior col- 
leges with plans designating such 
maximums the lowest allowance 
was $510; the highest, $2,000; and 
the median, $1,200. Of the 358 col- 
leges with retirement plans, 207 
had plans which did not stipulate a 
maximum allowance, and 306 had 
plans which did not specify a mini- 
mum annual disability allowance. 
Distribution of the 52 schools with 
plans that stated minimum annual 
allowances showed the lowest mini- 
mum to be $100; the highest, $750; 
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and the median, $300. For both 
distributions there were too few 
figures on private colleges to war- 
rant construction of a special dis- 
tribution. The few figures obtained 
were included in the total distribu- 
tion from which the foregoing 
amounts were drawn. 


The large majority of junior col- 
leges had retirement plans which 
provided for payment of allow- 
ances in the event of death of a 
member while in active service by 
means of a lump sum payment of 
funds to the estate or beneficiary 
of the member. This held for 90 
per cent of the local and district 
colleges, over 96 per cent of the 
state institutions, and over 37 per 
cent of the private junior colleges. 
This kind of provision was used 
in the plans of approximately 84 
per cent of the total number of 
junior colleges. The portion of the 
retirement fund involved in pay- 
ments to the estate or beneficiary 
was most often that represented 
by the individual’s accumulated 
contributions plus interest. About 
82 per cent of the junior colleges 
had plans so constructed. Install- 
ment payment of funds to estate 
or beneficiary was the method used 
in the plans of approximately 27 
per cent of the private colleges. 
Very rarely did a junior college 
report a plan which paid a death 
benefit in the event of death during 
active service. Less than 5 per cent 
of the colleges had a plan making 
a death payment provision. In al- 
most every case where death pay- 
ments were provided, the benefit 
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was a payment of a portion of the 
last year’s salary of the deceased. 
The fraction most often given was 
one half. 

The types of provision most com- 
monly used to provide for the bene- 
ficiary of the member of a retire- 
ment plan in cases of death after 
retirement was that of maintaining 
payments to the beneficiary in ac- 
cord with an option chosen by the 
member before or at the time of 
retirement. In most other cases, 
the remainder of the fund was can- 
celled. Nearly three-fourths of the 
junior colleges had plans of the 
type requiring selection of an op- 
tion before or at retirement. The 
percentages of junior colleges hav- 
ing such plans were approximately 
78 per cent for local and district 
colleges, 92 per cent for the state 
schools, and 29 per cent for pri- 
vate junior colleges. No other type 
of plan included as many as one- 
tenth of the institutions with re- 
tirement plans. 

The final point of inquiry in this 
section of the study pertained to 
the options for providing payments 
to beneficiary in cases of death 
after retirement proffered to mem- 
bers before or at the time of retire- 
ment. As would be expected, many 
of the 265 junior colleges whose 
plans had such provisions extended 
several choices to the individual 
member. 


The three alternatives most fre- 
quently presented, ranked in order 
of the number of public junior 
colleges represented in plans offer- 
ing each option, were: 
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1. payment for life to beneficiary of 
the same retirement payments as 
received by the annuitant 

2. payment for life to beneficiary of 
half the amount of each payment 
as received by the annuitant 

3. any actuarially sound option the in- 
dividual desires, subject to approval 
of the retirement board. 


The same order holds true when 
ranking is made on the basis of 
the proportions of the total number 
of junior colleges included in plans 
presenting each option. When pri- 
vate junior colleges are considered 
alone, however, the three most fre- 


quently identified options were: 

1. unused balance of the total reserve 
fund given in several payments to 
estate or beneficiary 

2. unused balance of total reserve paid 
in lump sum to estate or beneficiary 

3. payment for life to beneficiary of 
half the amount of each payment 
as received by annuitant 


Administration of the Plan 

The most general practice in the 
administration of retirement plans 
covering public junior colleges was 
that utilizing the services of a state 
retirement board. Nearly 82 per 
cent of the local and district junior 
colleges were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state retirement board. 
For the state colleges, the propor- 
tion was 98.4 per cent. About 5 
per cent of the local and district 
institutions had plans administered 
by a special retirement board at 
the local level. Another 2 per cent 
used the local school board for this 
purpose. 

Nearly half of the private junior 
colleges with retirement plans were 
under the administration of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, a non- 
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profit organization established for 
the purpose of the development and 
administration of retirement plans 
for college teachers. Approximate- 
ly a fifth had plans which were ad- 
ministered by agency life insurance 
companies, and nearly three-tenths 
cited some other administrative 
agencies which were too ramified 
in nature to allow categorization 
for purposes of this study. 


With reference to the total num- 
ber of members on the special re- 
tirement board, great variation in 
practice was found. The number of 
members ranged from three to 
twelve with the highest proportion 
of the total group of junior colleges 
—approximately a fifth—operating 
under a five-man board. A seven- 
man board was the second most 
common type. Nearly a sixth of the 
total number of colleges reported 
this plan. No information on this 
point was on hand for nearly 94 
per cent of the private institutions. 


Ranked according to the percent- 
age of the total number of junior 
colleges included in plans with 
each type of board, the most com- 
mon classes of personnel included 
in the composition of retirement 
boards were (1) teachers, (2) 
state officials, and (3) lay persons. 
This order was also found when 
the ranking was done on the basis 
of percentages of local and dis- 
trict junior colleges represented. 
Among the boards of the retire- 
ment plans of the state institutions, 
however, the order of classes of 
personnel included on the boards 
was (1) state officials, (2) lay 
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persons, and (3) teachers. Due to 
the large number under the 
T.I.A.A. or regional or national 
denominational boards, data on 
this particular question were not 
available for over 92. per cent of 
the private junior colleges. 

Of the total number of junior 
colleges with plans, the average 
number of members of various 
classes of personnel serving on re- 
tirement boards was between two 
and three teacher members, less 
than one college administrator, one 
lay member, and nearly four state 
officials. The same order of average 
numbers of the several classes of 
personnel held for the boards ad- 
ministering plans covering the 
local and district colleges. The only 
exception to this order found in 
the boards for state institutions 
was the average of nearly three, 
rather than four, state officials on 
the board. The most frequent 
methods of choosing members of 
the retirement boards, again 
ranked on the basis of proportion- 
ate numbers of all junior colleges 
with plans, were: 

1. automatic membership on the board 
because of the position held (usually 
true of persons in state administra- 
tive positions) 

2. election by the membership of the 
plan 


3. appointment by the governor of the 
state 


In the case of state junior col- 
leges, the positions of the last two 
methods of selection named were 
reversed. 

A wide variety of types of in- 
vestments of retirement funds 
were permitted. The most common 
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ones were investments in bonds of 
the particular state, bonds of the 
counties in the particular state, 
United States bonds (or those guar- 
anteed by the United States), bonds 
of cities in the particular state 
(sometimes those of only certain 
size cities), and bonds of school 
districts in the particular state. 
Each of these types of investments 
were authorized in the plans of 
from one-third to one-half of the 
junior colleges with teacher retire- 
ment plans. 


Individuals may be interested to 
learn the manner in which interest 
rates on teacher investments in the 
retirement fund are determined. 
Approximately a fourth of the jun- 
ior colleges had plans authorizing 
the retirement board to determine 
the interest rates. The plans of 
about another fourth authorized 
the board to do this within certain 
fixed limits. The plans of one in 
eight colleges had a fixed interest 
rate set. The most commonly speci- 
fied limits for the plans of the 
second type were a maximum of 
3.0 per cent, representing over 
one-third of the junior colleges 
under this type of plan; and be- 
tween 2.5 and 4 per cent in about 
one-fifth of the colleges. The most 
commonly specified rates were .5 
per cent. This rate was reported 
by over a fourth of the colleges 
with plans having fixed rates. 
Nearly another fourth of the junior 
colleges with this kind of plan re- 
ported 4 per cent. Nearly a fifth of 
the institutions in this category 
had plans calling for 3 per cent. 


The plans covering over a third 
of the total group of junior colleges 
required periodic actuarial investi- 
gations every five years. This was 
also the stipulated interval in the 
plans of half of the state colleges 
and nearly four-tenths of the local 
and district institutions. The next 
most frequently identified period 
for required actuarial investigation 
was six years. Practically a sixth 
of the junior colleges had plans 
stipulating this interval. No other 
time specification was made in 
plans of as many as a tenth of the 
total number of junior colleges. 


The final item of inquiry in this 
investigation pertained to sources 
of money for payment of adminis- 
trative expenses. Approximately 
four-fifths of the total group of 
junior colleges had plans which 
paid for administrative costs from 
“external” funds—from state or 
local contributions, if a public col- 
lege; from institutional income or 
endowment, if a private college. 
The plans of between a fifth and a 
fourth of the junior colleges used 
an annual assessment of member- 
ship for this purpose. The plans 
of over a tenth of the institutions 
provided for payment of these costs 
out of the retirement funds. Some 
systems combined several sources 
of money for paying administra- 
tive expenses, but tabulations were 
not made of the actual extent or 
types of combined procedures used. 


Conclusions 
Limitations of space permit 
brief mention of only the major 
generalizations emerging from this 
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study. These can be stated topically 
as follows: 

1. Eligibility stipulations which 
would act to delay or make the 
benefits of membership in a retire- 
ment plan unavailable to junior 
college teachers are found in rela- 
tively few institutions. The few 
eligibility requirements that are 
usually operative are specifications 
of years of service or age which 
are not difficult to meet. 


2. Provisions in the retirement 
plans covering most junior colleges 
by which credit for experience can 
be transferred from college to col- 
lege, or system to system, are either 
non-existent or are very illiberal. 
Until more fiexible arrangements 
for this are made, perhaps by 
wider development of a practice of 
- reciprocity now used by a few re- 
tirement systems, teachers, in pon- 
dering moves from one college to 
another, will continue to weigh 
considerations of the investment 
made in a retirement plan more 
heavily than the more basic profes- 
sional factors. 

3. The retirement plans cover- 
ing the public junior colleges make 
definite provisions for voluntary 
retirement because of age or length 
of service or because of disability 
to a significantly greater extent 
than do the retirement plans cover- 
ing private junior colleges. 


4. Plans of the largest propor- 
tion of junior colleges are financed 
by actuarially established annual 
contributions of a fixed percentage 
of salary earned by the teacher 
coupled with annual contributions 
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by the employing college or school 
system. 

5. In the event of severance of 
service before retirement, the plans 
covering most public junior col- 
leges allow for the return of the 
teacher’s accumulated contribu- 
tions plus interest. Nearly equal 
proportions of private junior col- 
leges are under plans which make 
a similar provision and ones which 
allow the member to elect a de- 
ferred annuity. 

6. The plans of most junior col- 
leges provide for payment of the 
member’s accumulated contribu- 
tions plus interest to his estate or 
beneficiary in cases of death while 
in active service. 


7. Most retirement plans re- 
quire the selection of an option 
before or at the time of retirement 
to provide for the member’s bene- 
ficiary in cases of death after re- 
tirement. 

8. The retirement plans of most 
public junior colleges, local and 
district and state institutions, are 
administered by a special state 
retirement board. On the other 
hand, the largest proportion of pri- 
vate junior colleges are operating 
under the Teacher Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America. 


9. Most retirement boards are 
five-man or seven-man_ groups 
which are representative of teach- 
ers, lay people, and state officials 
usually appointed to the board be- 
cause of the position they hold or 
elected by the membership in the 
plan. 

10. Actuarial investigations are 
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periodically required by most re- 
tirement plans. The interval most 
generally specified is five or six 
years. 

On the whole, few differences on 
which meaningful interpretations 
could be based were found between 
the retirement plans being used by 
large and small junior colleges. 

Analysis of the adequacy of the 
benefits provided by junior college 
teacher retirement plans was be- 


yond the scope of the study herein 
reported. The evidence accumu- 
lated, however, justifies this final 
conclusion: junior colleges have 
made demonstrable progress to- 
ward providing at least one of the 
factors generally believed to con- 
tribute toward maintaining a con- 
stantly high level of institutional 


efficiency, staff morale, and teach- 


er welfare—a comprehensive plan 
for teacher retirement. 








A Window Display Project in Fullerton 


J. H. MARTIN 


Tue merchandising and selling 
classes of Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, under the guidance of their 
instructor, J. H. Martin, have for 
the third time successfully accom- 
plished a project of decorating 
thirty-one local store windows. 
Eighty-five per cent of the students 
who participated in this last proj- 
ect were inexperienced in this type 
of work and had never observed 
window decorating in process. 


Laying the Ground Work 

The instructor contacted the 
chairman of the Merchants Divi- 
sion of the Fullerton Chamber of 
Commerce and found that he was 
enthusiastically in favor of the 
project. A Merchants Division 
Window Trimming Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce was 
appointed. This committee met 
with the instructor and a mer- 
chandising student who familiar- 
ized them with the objectives of 
the window trimming project. At 
the meeting, a set of suggestions 
and time tables was composed, a 
copy of which was given to each 
participating merchant and stu- 
dent. The strict adherence to 
these suggestions and time tables 
on the part of both the merchants 
and the students was the secret 
of the success of the project. All 
the merchants were notified of the 


project through a Chamber of 
Commerce Merchants Division 
Bulletin which invited their par- 
ticipation. 
Merchants Offered to 
Participate 
The favorable response of the 
merchants was very gratifying. A 
complete list of participating mer- 
chants was compiled to determine 
the types of windows to be trim- 
med. These types were classified 
as follows: furniture, hardware, 
men’s furnishings, women’s ready- 
to-wear, and miscellaneous. 


Students Assigned Windows 

Each student was asked to choose 
the type of window he preferred to 
trim, and he was assigned to a 
cooperating merchant’s window in 
that particular group. Student 
commiitees, consisting of from two 
to four members, were formed. 
One student was selected to be the 
chairman. This chairman was a 
member of the current advertis- 
ing class. He was responsible for 
contacting his store manager and 
for calling meetings with his im- 
mediate committee. At these meet- 
ings many problems and methods 
for approaching them were dis- 
cussed. . General class discussions 
were also held where window lay- 
outs were suggested — some ac- 
cepted, some discarded. 
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A WINDOW DISPLAY PROJECT 


Prizes Offered 

This project, as were the two 
preceding projects, was a contest 
among the merchandising students. 
The Merchants Division set up a 
fund for prizes: $15 for the best 
decorated window regardless of 
the group, $3 for the best and $2 
for second best in each of the 
above mentioned divisions. With 
these prizes as an incentive, the 
students applied their theories to 
the extent that the make-up of 
the windows took on an almost pro- 
fessional aspect. By means of an 
instructor’s guide consisting of an 
alphabetical list of students set up 
for immediate reference, a time 
table, and a carefully prepared 
check sheet, the instructor was able 
to follow closely the activities of 
each student. 


The Fullerton News Tribune 
published frequent columns per- 
taining to the project. Advertise- 
ments submitted by the participat- 
ing merchants carried excerpts of 
the contest and invited the public 
to view their windows decorated by 
junior college merchandising and 
selling students. The public was 
also invited to enter a letter writ- 
ing contest on which window was 
best liked by the people them- 
selves. On the evening of judging, 
an estimated 15,000 persons lined 
the streets and filled the stores. 

Professional Judging 

Final selections of the best win- 
dow display and the runners-up 
were made by Aubrey L. Maley, 
Display Manager for Broadway- 
Hollywood, past Vice-President of 
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the International Association of 
Display, past President of South- 
ern California Display Club, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the National 
Association of Display Directors, 
and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Mr. Maley was 
selected by the instructor and ap- 
proved by members of the Mer- 
chants Division Committee. 


A careful study was made of 
each individual window, and Es- 
ther’s Apparel Shoppe, decorated 
by Joan Barker of La Habra and 
Joanne McCormick of East Los 
Angeles, was awarded the sweep- 
stakes prize. Artistic ability, 
cleaniness, originality, timeliness, 
selling potential, simplicity, and 
harmony were the qualities upon 
which Mr. Maley based his deci- 
sions. Runners-up were the Lingo 
Dress Shop, Miller’s Department 
Store, Stein & Strauss, Neilsen’s 
Men’s Wear, Riutcel Brothers Fur- 
niture, J. and K. Appliance, Rob- 
erts Sporting Goods, Mild Hard- 
ware, Shipkey and Pearson, and 
Giffords Stationery. 

Evaluation of the Project 

Within a short time after the 
official judging, the instructor per- 
sonally interviewed all cooperat- 
ing merchants and found their 
reactions to the project were fav- 
orable. Many voluntarily offered 
their store windows for use in the 
future and commented on the ex- 
cellent feeling acquired between 
the merchant, the student, and the 
school. All were pleased with the 
public’s response and the rapidity 
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with which items featured in the 
window displays were sold. 

The students had a chance to use 
their classroom theories in actual 
experience. 

Furthermore, the project pro- 


vided a natural channel for the 
teacher, student, businessman rela- 
tionship so needed for future pro- 
fessional profits as well as for 
realistic training and good school- 
community relations. 











The Contributions of English to 
Home and Family Living 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN 


A NEIGHBOR of mine has sudden- 
ly discovered that his young daugh- 
ter wants him to make up stories 
and tell them excitingly. She is no 
longer satisfied to have him read 
stories to her from books. Although 
a college graduate, he is baffled by 
this demand of his youngster. He 
knows how to construct a sentence. 
He does not misuse lie and lay in 
his writing or in his conversation. 
He has learned well all the specific 
grammatical constructions’ that 
were taught him. But in a simple 
language activity of daily living 
he finds himself completely inade- 
quate. 


So it is with many Americans. 
The schools have taught them the 
periphery aspects of language: 
subtle distinctions in usage, punc- 
tuation, the various names given 
to the parts of a sentence. The 
schools often have not taught the 
language activities of daily living 
in which matters of grammatical 
form play a relatively small role. 
So the average person graduating 
from a high school or college fre- 
quently must stumble his way to 
proficiency in learning how to tell 
a story, how to take part in a con- 
versation, how to conduct a discus- 
sion, how to use the telephone, or 
how to interview to find out speci- 


fic information. Many times the 
language instruction he has re- 
ceived has succeeded largely in 
making him self-conscious in front 
of anyone introduced as an English 
teacher. 


And yet it is the feeling of ex- 
perts in the teaching of English, 
that the subject matter of English 
has a tremendously rich contribu- 
tion to make to the total life of 
the students and to the many ob- 
jectives of education in a free 
society. They feel also that English 
is in a strategic position for such 
a contribution to social effective- 
ness for which the curriculum is 
organized at present. In the first 
place English is a required subject 
of all students in most college 
situations. Consequently, what is 
done in the English classes may 
affect the entire student body and 
not just a segment of it as in other 
courses. In the second place, the 
English class is usually small 
enough for students to get to know 
one another well and have a chance 
for discussion of their common 
problems. Finally, the English 
classroom by the very nature of 
its subject matter is a place where 
all ideas may be grappled with 
and where the values and concepts 
of other classes may be brought to- 
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gether. Because language and lit- 
erature deal with the multitude of 
experiences that man has, a teach- 
er may use both to throw light on 
any subject he chooses. Conse- 
quently, English is in a position to 
deal significantly with all the 
major areas of education. It may 
contribute to home and family liv- 
ing, to vocational competence, to 
social understanding and responsi- 
bility, and to personal enrichment. 

Nevertheless, to contribute to 
such objectives of American edu- 
cation, the direction of the teach- 
ing of English in secondary schools 
and colleges must undergo con- 
siderable change. It is the purpose 
of the present paper to point out 
such changes that might take place 
if English is to contribute to one 
such objective: the development 
of men and women for a rich ex- 
perience in home and family rela- 
tionships. 


The Contributions of the Language 
Program to Home and Family Life 

At present in many junior col- 
leges, the development of skill in 
language consists of much drill in 
distinctions of usage, in sentence 
recognition, in punctuation, in 
spelling, in writing weekly themes 
about diverse and somewhat bafil- 
ing subjects, and in giving three- 
minute speeches to entertain, to 
convince, or to inform. Thus the 
program is based largely on the 
study of the mechanics of the lan- 
guage process. While some such 
drill is probably essential, the sole 
emphasis on such activities falls 
far short of the multitude of lan- 
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guage situations which confront a 
student in his normal life. Recent 
scholarship of linguists shows the 
failure of most instruction in the 
mechanics of language to conform 
to the usage of the educated 
American today. Since students 
recognize such an inconsistency, 
they cannot become excited by 
hours of drills focused on the 
distinction between lie and lay, or 
between who and whom. A differ- 
ent kind of study of language is 
possible with students in junior 
college classes. 


1. Students need to become 
aware of the dependence of all hu- 
man relationships on language. 
The life of the family is made pos- 
sible or impossible by the ability 
of members to communicate feel- 
ings and concerns from one mem- 
ber to another. While misunder- 
standings may be more deep-seated 
than simply a language problem, 
nevertheless, it is through language 
that the individuals fail to reveal 
themselves to one another. And 
it is through language that mis- 
understandings are carried to their 
fruition. 


Young people need to gain in- 
sight into their language as a dy- 
namic human activity which in 
itself often changes the direction of 
human events. Frequently, a rather 
intangible dissatisfaction which 
husband and wife may feel toward 
the other becomes, through their 
conversation, a major quarrel that 
may in time lead to a fundamental 
breaking of their love. Students 
need to gain such insight into the 
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way language functions in the total 
fabric of human emotions and to 
see how language almost of and 
by itself leads to serious trouble. 
Students might well attempt to 
think back to a misunderstanding 
they have recently had and to write 
down what was said in an attempt 
to see the role language plays in 
human life. 


In the family situation, the rela- 
tionship between parents and chil- 
dren is as important as that be- 
tween adults. Perhaps, much 
friction could be overcome if we 
as adults knew how to reason with 
children, how to use language in 
such a way that we succeed in 
communicating with them. Parents 
find themselves falling into the 
clichés of generations of parents. 
My neighbor shouts out the door, 
“You get in this minute before I 
blister you.” We all say to the child, 
“You do it because I tell you to,” 
or “Why do you always keep on 
until I have to get cross?” How 
does one reason with a child so 
that his desires and yours are held 
in common? Certainly the success- 
ful elementary school teachers and 
the child study centers do not use 
the expressions that most of us 
use. Legitimately the language 
teacher in the school might work 
with the child psychologist to build 
a unit to instruct college students 
in reasoning with the child at vari- 
ous levels of his development. 


This kind of study of language 
is fundamentally different from 
the study of the use of a comma or 
the correctness of a given form. 
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It treats language as a whole 
human activity of vitality and con- 
cern. 


2. The English teacher should 
think in terms of the language 
skills necessary for men and women 
in the family situation and direct 
a part of the program to giving 
practice in those skills. For ex- 
ample, the ability to tell stories to 
children is an activity that most 
adults will be called upon to per- 
form at some time in their lives. 
Students need to be introduced to 
the bibliographical tools of chil- 
dren’s literature. They should have 
practice in telling stories to chil- 
dren. Perhaps the class could take 
over a story-telling period in the 
public library, the elementary 
school, or a nursery school in the 
community. Such a responsibility 
may pass among members of the 
class so that all have some chance 
in the actual situation as well as 
instruction in story telling. 


The skill of oral reading is also 
an enriching factor in family liv- 
ing, for adults who read well aloud 
have the opportunity for shared 
reading experiences in family life. 
Some practice, not necessarily a 
unit, should give students the 
chance to find out how to read and 
interpret materials orally. Teach- 
ing oral reading seems to involve 
the process of making the student 
aware that he must keep his eyes 
always ahead of his voice, make 
the maximum use of the marks of 
punctuation, and respond emotion- 
ally and intellectually as well as 
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mechanically to the words on the 
printed page. 

The ability to read and follow 
directions frequently is crucial in 
the family’s experiences. One 
thinks of the number of women 
in America who apparently can- 
not interpret a recipe or the men 
who cannot follow the directions 
for assembling their son’s model 
airplane or figure out the rules 
for a new game that was given a 
daughter at Christmas. Strange as 
it seems a number of college fresh- 
men show deficiences in such run 
of the mill reading skills. 


3. The English teacher is prob- 
ably the only person in the school 
who can work directly with the 
student in enriching and deepening 
his personal communication. One 
has only to listen in to the average 
dinner table conversation, the talk 
after dinner, or a conversation be- 
tween adults and children to realize 
its lack of significance. 


Much conversation is built on the 
skill of telling one’s own experi- 
ences interestingly, and of know- 
ing where to start a personal ac- 
count, and how to arouse the 
interest and curiosity of another 
person. Both in written and oral 
work students should practice tell- 
ing a personal experience so that 
the recipient’s curiosity is aroused, 
and he is taken directly into the 
situation. Other assignments may 
direct students to the common 
sources of conversational material. 
For instance, the ability to talk 
about the sports world, the ability 
to discuss current events, the 
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knowledge of how to discuss litera- 
ture, motion pictures, or music— 
all are basic skills that can be 
taught in the normal English pro- 
gram. 

4. In the language program, the 
English teacher may use writing 
and speaking for developing basic 
understandings and for therapeutic 
treatment of the students. Certain- 
ly it is a common experience that 
through language one frequently 
comes to a clarification of ideas, 
and an understanding of himself 
and other people. 


Because of its symbolic nature, 
language forces the individual to 
organize and clarify his ideas. The 
student may understand his own 
family better after writing a series 
of themes about it. A theme assign- 
ment on the traditions of one’s 
own family frequently helps stu- 
dents to objectify the things he 
has previously taken for granted 
and often aids him in developing 
a sense of pride in his background. 
When a teacher knows the mem- 
bers of a class well, assignments 
on misunderstandings that have 
arisen between parents and child 
may serve to help students see the 
real causes of friction and to re- 
evaluate their own feelings. 


Frequently such material may 
be projected imaginatively in crea- 
tive writing. In such writing the 
student and the teacher are con- 
cerned with the communication of 
experience, not with matters of 
initial moment and climax or with 
verse form and figures of speech. 
A student may start a short story 
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with a feeling of conflict between 
his parents and himself. Bit by 
bit, through discussion, the stu- 
dent attempts to pin the conflict 
down to a particular sequence of 
actions. Then he attempts, both 
before and during writing, to pre- 
sent the motivation of both sides, 
to understand why his parents act 
as they do and why he acts as he 
does. The process of analyzing his 
own feeling is easier for the stu- 
dent, because he is dealing with 
imagined people. The objective of 
the assignment is the clarification 
of a situation, not the production 
of a polished literary work. 


The kinds of language activities 
suggested direct the student’s 
attention to the really important 
concerns of language in his im- 
mediate and in his future life. 
They focus his attention on the 
way language determines his rela- 
tionship with people, on the skills 
he will be called upon to perform 
in a family, on the enrichment of 
personal communication, and on 
using language to understand him- 
self. These activities incidentally 
give the teacher the necessary ma- 
terial to help students with the 
mechanics of language which legiti- 
mately take their place in relation- 
ship to the ability to communicate. 


The Contributions of the Literature 
Program to Home and Family Life 


The field of literature can be one 
of the richest areas in the curricu- 
lum for achieving the general ob- 
jectives of American education. 
Recent research and criticism in- 
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dicate that literature is one of the 
best media man has developed 
for transmitting the whole of an 
experience from one person to an- 
other. This concept considers lit- 
erature not as a story, not as a 
sequence of words, not as a series 
of rhythmically expressed figures 
of speech, but as deeply felt and 
valued human experiences that one 
individual wants to communicate 
to another. Thus the work of litera- 
ture itself, the poem, the essay, 
the novel, the short story, are of 
little significance in themselves. 
The thing that is important is the 
interaction between the work and 
the student. Does the student 
undergo the experience of the 
writer? Does he as a result become 
permanently changed in his capaci- 
ty as a human being? Because 
literature has such power, we are 
in a strong position as English 
teachers to structure the lives of 
students. 


In the area of home and family 
living, literature may give warmth 
and immediacy to some of the fol- 
lowing concepts: 


1. Literature may be selected 
to show students the cultural differ- 
ences in family structure from one 
society to another. Students may 
see that the particular patterns of 
family organization change with 
the cultural needs of a people, but 
the family as a unit lies at the 
base of every society. One sees a 
definite change in family structure 
in mid-Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica to such an extent that pessi- 
mists sometimes feel that the 
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family is a doomed institution. To 
the anthropologist such a concept is 
stupid. The family as a unit per- 
sists in any human society, but 
it adjusts and adapts itself to the 
needs of the society. Such is the 
process that is happening in 
America at present. By getting 
students to read many books that 
take him immediately into the ex- 
perience of family living in other 
cultures, he may be helped to see 
the status of the American family 
today. 


For example, a book like Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth shows 
graphically the pattern of Chinese 
family life and the vitality of its 
structure as an institution. Jane 
Austen takes the student into the 
past showing the family of the 
lower aristocracy of early Nine- 
teenth Century England. Because 
the culture is different, the struc- 
ture of the family is different. 
Jane Austen is apt to repel stu- 
dents at first because of the 
artificiality of the society she de- 
scribes. One of the jobs of the 
teacher is to show students how, 
under differing conditions, basic 
human drives and emotions have 
expressed themselves in a different 
manner. 


A book like Anna and the King 
of Siam is a potent experience in 
how human emotions have found 
expression in the royal family of 
the King of Siam. Laughing Boy by 
Oliver LaFarge is a fascinating 
picture of the modern Navaho 
whose old traditional beliefs are 
influenced by the white culture of 
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the United States, while Richard 
Wright’s Black Boy demonstrates 
the change in family structure of 
a group discriminated against in 
the United States. Here subcon- 
sciously the family becomes a ma- 
triarchy rather than a patriarchy 
since the Negro woman is usually 
more economically secure than the 
Negro male. Nevertheless, the 
family itself is a functioning unit 
of strength and significance. 


Through such reading the stu- 
dent can re-evaluate his own cul- 
ture. The change in American 
values about continence, a life-long 
attachment to the same man or 
woman, the family as the center 
of entertainment and recreation 
does not mean the discarding of 
the family as an institution. It 
means rather an evolution in terms 
of other patterns. 

2. Through literature students 
can experience the stresses and 
strains that are placed on family 
relationships by environmental con- 
ditions. For example, in Hobart’s 
Oil for the Lamps of China two 
people sincerely in love find them- 
selves in an alien land working for 
an American corporation that de- 
mands absolute subservience to the 
job. Thus the marriage must al- 
ways be fitted into a pattern not 
of their own making. 


Giants in the Earth by Rolvaag 
pictures a family of immigrants 
moved to the vast spaces of Dakota 
after living in a small intimate 
community surrounded by moun- 
tains in Norway. For the mother 
of the family the change is too 
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great, and she eventually loses her 
sanity. Flaubert’s Madame Bov- 
ary presents a very shallow woman 
in small town life in France while 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street does a 
similar thing in America. The 
accident of environment plays a 
considerable role in the success 
or failure of the family. Dickens’ 
Great Expectations is particularly 
significant to college students be- 
cause of the period of snobbish- 
ness they have gone through as 
adolescents. 


3. Students may experience 
through reading the effects of 
economic pressures on the family 
and its life. As with environmen- 
tal conditions, students fail to be- 
lieve that anything other than 
romantic love is necessary in a 
marriage. They subscribe to the 
traditional American belief that 
“Love conquers all,” that people 
marry and live happily ever after. 
Literature may present all levels 
of American family life and the 
effects of economic stresses on 
them. Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
is a horrible and gruesome account 
of the disintegration of a family 
under the living conditions forced 
on the worker in a stockyard in 
Chicago. The book, because of its 
stark horror, shocks students into 
a tremendous reaction. 


Fallada’s Little Man What Now 
is a German novel showing some- 
thing of the same situation as 
Lawrence’s If i had four apples. 
In both cases the reader is living 
with the white collar worker who 
is caught by the economic condi- 
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tions of a world with which he is 
unable to cope. Cronin’s The 
Green Years is a warmly human 
picture of the pettiness that a fam- 
ily develops from living always on 
the edge of poverty. Lewis’ Bab- 
bitt highlights the artificiality and 
falsity of the upper middle-class 
American family with its usual 
clichés and beliefs, while a book 
like Wharton’s The Age of Inno- 
cence shows the very wealthy fam- 
ily with its values and standards. 
All of these books focus their at- 
tention on the family unit em- 
phasizing the changes in its struc- 
ture, in its values, and in its 
members as a result of its eco- 
nomic strata. 


4. Students can gain much from 
literature in understanding the na- 
ture of human beings and in see- 
ing the causes and effects of fam- 
ily conflict. Hardy’s The Return 
of the Native is a tremendous study 
of the relationships between two 
individuals with diametrically op- 
posed values and desires. It is 
interesting to discuss why Clymn 
married Eustacia. It seems obvious 
to the reader what kind of person 
Eustacia is, what sort of wife she 
will make, though Clymn fails 
completely to share the reader’s 
vision. Why do people marry the 
wrong person? Why are they un- 
able in many instances to evaluate 
the man or woman with whom they 
choose to live? Kristin Lavrensdat- 
ter is a Scandinavian novel with a 
similar kind of psychological study 
of two ill-mated people attempting 
to work out a common existence 
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together. Anna Karenina is, among 
other things, a study of two kinds 
of family relationships. Anna and 
Vronsky take their love against 
the dictums of society and end in 
tragedy, ruining the lives of many 
people with their fall, while Kitty 
and Levine, essentially the same 
kind of people, find happiness and 
satisfaction, in a stumbling way, to 
be sure, because they build on the 
limitations of their society. 


Lewton’s new and very sensitive 
little book, The Divided Heart, 
records the terrific conflict in the 
mind of an adolescent girl who dis- 
covers that her parents are to di- 
vorce. The book may lead to dis- 
cussions of the role of children in 
a divorce, the responsibility of 
parents, the rightness and wrong- 
ness of the act. The book is inter- 
esting because the girl eventually 
comes to a realization that her par- 
ents are human beings with only 
one life to lead and that she has no 
right to demand misery and suffer- 
ing from them because of her feel- 
ings. 

5. Finally, literature is probably 
the best medium in the curriculum 
for giving students a sense \of the 
warmth, the beauty, the vitality of 
the family relationship. In litera- 


ture, the English teacher can rein-— 


force and dramatize the basic con- 
cept that most human beings find 
their most satisfying experiences 
in the day-by-day life of family 
existence. Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath, in spite of its horror, is a 
magnificent document of faith in 
the dignity of human beings as a 
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family unit. When everything is 
gone that these people have counted 
on, they still have their integrity 
and the faith of individual in in- 
dividual because of their family 
unit. 

Big Family by Partidge is a 
gentle book of the charm of fam- 
ily life. Forbes in Mama’s Bank 
Account shows the nobility of hu- 
man beings in their common life to- 
gether in spite of poverty, death, 
quarrels, bickering. Mama talks 
of her imaginary bank account be- 
cause she wants the children to 
have a feeling of security in times 
of stress. Finally, My Antonia by 
Willa Cather is one of our really 
great American novels, dramatiz- 
ing our common struggle to find 
satisfaction in the life we lead. 
Antonia, a Bohemian girl on the 
plains of Nebraska, wants to taste 
life to the full. After she has 
tried one pattern of existence after 
another without finding the satis- 
faction she desires, we find her at 
the end of the book a country farm 
wife with many children. Her 
husband is not the romantic type 
of man she had thought she wanted 
to marry, but her position is at last 
satisfying to her. 


To direct the teaching of litera- 
ture to the concerns mentioned im- 
plies a different kind of attack 
from the usual program. In the 
past students have examined a 
work of literature largely from an 
aesthetic point of view: How is 
the novel constructed? How is 
character presented? Where is 
the turning point of the story? 
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What is the verse form that is 
used? How are figures of speech 
used? While these matters are 
interesting when one has gone far 
enough in his reading, they seem 
the wrong emphasis for general 
education courses. Rather emphasis 
should be placed on discussion of 
the basic experiences recorded and 
the values inherent in them. Stu- 
dents should focus on the psychol- 
ogy of the people involved, the 
relationship between free will and 
circumstance in the lives of peo- 
ple, the kinds of patterns of liv- 
ing into which human life falls, the 
relationship between the experi- 
ence recorded and life as the stu- 
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dent knows it here and now. After 
all, these are things that are es- 
sentially the heart of the literary 
experience. They are the things 
one discusses with his friends 
about books that have meant a 
great deal to him. And essentially 
they are the concerns that develop 
literary appreciation in the long 
run. 

If one thinks of the teaching of 
English in terms of the basic needs 
of young people, it may become one 
of the richest contributions to gen- 
eral education in the curriculum 
since by its very nature it deals 
with the communication of experi- 
ence of person with person. 
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An Analysis of the Mathematics Courses 
Offered in the Public Junior Colleges of 
California 1948-1949 


CLELA D. HAMMOND 


Tus survey of existing mathe- 
matics courses in the public jun- 
ior colleges of California will sup- 
ply assistance to junior colleges 
contemplating establishing new 
courses or reevaluating their pres- 
ent offerings in mathematics. 
Data for the study of fifty-two 
public junior colleges were secured 
from catalogues published by the 
junior colleges for the school year 
1948-1949 with three exceptions: 
two cases were taken from the 
1949-1950 catalogues, and one case 
from the 1947-1948 catalogue. All 
but three of the public junior col- 
leges in California, as listed by the 
State Department of Education in 
May, 1949, are included. The 
three not included are Brawley, 
which was inactive during the past 
year, and Harbor and Redding, 
which only opened for classes in 
September, 1949. The eleven pri- 
vate junior colleges in the state 
were not included because of the 
small number of mathematics 
courses offered or because the 
mathematics courses were some- 
times fused with other subjects. 
Courses open only to 13th and 
14th year students are included in 
this study since it is concerned pri- 
marily with the course offerings in 


mathematics in the junior college. 

There were 692 mathematics 
courses offered, and these were dis- 
tributed over 59 subjects. 

An arbitrary grouping of course 
titles was made for ease in con- 
sidering the various courses. A 
course title was listed in only one 
category although perhaps in some 
cases it could be listed as well in 
one place as in another. The 
groups assigned were: high school 
subjects taught in the junior col- 
lege, courses of collegiate and 
academic nature relating to en- 
gineering and science, courses of 
business and commercial nature, 
and those of trade and industry. 

The high school courses taught, 
together with the number of col- 
leges offering each, follow: inter- 
mediate algebra, 45; plane trigo- 
nometry, 44; elementary algebra, 
43; plane or modern geometry, 43; 
solid geometry, 36; spherical trigo- 
nometry, 13. The following courses 
of high school nature were also 
offered, but in less than ten cases 
each: commercial-business arith- 
metic, basic or general arithmetic, 
advanced algebra theory, plane- 
spherical trigonometry, and com- 
mercial algebra. 

The courses of collegiate and 
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academic nature relating to en- 
gineering and science were: col- 
lege algebra in 40 colleges; dif- 
ferential (first) calculus, 34; plane 
analytic geometry, 33; integral 
(second) calculus, 25; slide rule, 
24; calculus (third course), 19; 
combined plane analytic-differen- 
tial calculus (one year course), 
17; differential equations, 16; 
combined advanced analytic-inte- 
gral calculus (one year course), 
14; advanced engineering mathe- 
matics, 10. Other courses in this 
category offered in each case in 
less than 10 colleges were: solid 
analytic geometry, vector analysis, 
descriptive-projective geometry, 
engineering mathematics, survey- 
ing, mathematics of elementary 
school, engineering calculations, 
geometric constructions, year 
plane-solid analytic, history of 
mathematics, history of Greek 
mathematics, meaning of mathe- 
matics, readings in mathematics, 
freshman mathematics, non-Euclid- 
ean geometry, year of differen- 
tial-integral calculus, supplemental 
mathematics, and cultural mathe- 
matics. 


Courses of a business and com- 
mercial nature were as follows: 
mathematics of finance (invest- 
ment) offered in thirty-nine school 
ment) offered in thirty-nine 
schools; elementary statistics in 
eight schools, plus these in less than 
eight schools —mathematics of 
accounting, advanced statistics, 
calculating machines, consumer 
mathematics, and household math 
matics. | 
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For trade and industry, twenty 
schools offered  technical-trade- 
applied shop-vocational mathe- 
matics. Other courses offered less 
than five times each were: mathe- 
matics of solutions (drug), log- 
curve fitting mathematics, static 
controls, daily life mathematics, 
and essentials of algebra-trigonom- 
etry. 

A similar study! of the courses 
offered in mathematics in 1946- 
1947 in forty public junior colleges 
in California was made in 1947. 
At this time there were 446 mathe- 
matics courses offered, distributed 
over 35 subjects. 

A comparison of the two studies 
shows that during the past two- 
year period there has been an in- 
crease of nearly 250 courses in 
mathematics offered in the public 
junior colleges of California. The 
range in the number of courses of- 
fered in forty junior colleges for 
1946-1947 was 5-19 with a median 
number of eleven courses. The 
range in the number of courses 
(692) offered in fifty-two colleges 
for 1948-1949 was 0-30 with a 
median number of twelve courses. 

Other significant findings from 
this current study are: 

Of the mathematics courses of- 
fered in the public junior colleges 
of California, 45 per cent are sub- 
jects of an engineering and science 
nature, 42 per cent are subjects 
taught in high school, 8 per cent 
relate to commerce and business, 

1c, D. Hammond, “Mathematics in Cali- 
fornia Junior Colleges,” California Journal 


of Secondary Education, XXII (December, 
1947), 462-467. 
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and 5 per cent relate to trade and 
industry. 

Courses offered in intermediate 
algebra, plane trigonometry, ele- 
mentary algebra, plane geometry, 
and solid geometry comprise 33 per 
cent of all the mathematics courses 
offered in junior colleges. 


Twelve junior colleges do not 
offer a course in college algebra 
while only nine do not offer ele- 
mentary algebra and plane geom- 
etry. Courses in elementary al- 
gebra, geometry, and intermediate 
algebra are offered in more junior 
colleges than is college algebra. 

Only two junior colleges do not 
offer a course in analytic geom- 
etry and calculus. Twice as many 
offer these subjects as semester 
courses as offer them as year 
courses. 

One-fourth of all the junior col- 
leges offer a course in spherical 
trigonometry. Only two do not 
offer plane trigonometry, but six 
schools combine the course in plane 
and spherical trigonometry. 


Eighty-seven per cent of all the 
junior colleges offer a course in 
mathematics of finance. (This is 
an increase of 20 per cent in the 
number offering that course in 
1946-1947.) 

About one half (46 per cent) 
offer a course in the use of the slide 
rule. 

There is variation in the credit 
given for specific courses. Be- 
tween schools this variation is as 
much as five units. Class hours 
vary as much as seven hours per 
week for the same course. 
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Progress has been made toward 
greater uniformity of subject cred- 
it. Of the schools offering the 
subject, 100 per cent grant three 
units credit for the third course in 
calculus; 91 per cent grant three 
units credit for the course in trigo- 
nometry which is designated as 
Mathematics C in 70 per cent of 
the schools; 87 per cent grant three 
units credit for the intermediate 
algebra course; 75 per cent grant 
three units credit for the course 
in plane geometry; 70 per cent 
grant three units credit for the 
semester course in elementary alge- 
bra; and 42 per cent grant two 
units credit for the solid geometry 
course. The figures indicate a 10 
to 25 per cent increase over the 
1946-1947 figures with the excep- 
tion of solid geometry which is an 
8 per cent decrease . 


In conclusion, it can be seen 
that: 


High school deficiencies in alge- 
bra and geometry may be made up 
in most of the public junior col- 
leges in California. 


Since there is a lack of uniform- 
ity in unit credits, hours of in- 
struction, and designation of 
courses covering the same subject 
matter, care should be exercised 
in the evaluation of mathematics 
courses when students transfer 
from one school to another. 


Although the junior college 
courses tend to meet local business 
and industrial needs, the courses in 
academic subjects are predomi- 
nant. | 
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Orange Coast Junior College. 
Launched in 1947, under the able 
and experienced leadership of Basil 
Peterson, the Orange Coast Jun- 
ior College District is moving rap- 
idly ahead in its development. 
The District is composed of eight 
elementary school districts. The 
campus has 243 acres of which 
140 are used for agricultural pur- 
poses. Recently the districts voted 
two to one authorizing a 29 cents 
additional tax for the pay-as-you- 
go building program to _ cost 
approximately $2,600,000. 


Plans call for the completion of 
the plant by 1956. Presently tem- 
porary buildings of a former Air 
Force base are being used. The 
growth of the college has been 
steady and promising. Nearly 
1,000 students were registered for 
the 1947-1948 school year. The 
1949 fall enrollment showed a gain 
of 176 full-time students over the 
fall enrollment for 1948. Other 
colleges interested in presenting to 
their communities well-published 
factual materials for the promo- 
tion of better understanding and 
financing should secure a copy of 
the pamphlet used by Orange Coast 
entitled, Facts Regarding Plans to 
Develop Orange Coast College. 


Iowa State Studies. Growing 
out of a resolution passed at the 


past summer’s workshop for jun- 
ior colleges at the State University 
of lowa, a state committee has been 
formed for research and study of 
the needs of post-high school edu- 
cation. It is understood that each 
of the three state institutions of 
higher learning will select certain 
phases of the investigations for 
study. The general committee now 
working on the plans is composed 
of the following persons: Marshall 
Beard, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Rapids; Harvey 
Davis, Dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege and Executive Dean of the 
Division of Research and Teach- 
ing, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; N. E. Demoney, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Estherville; 
Carl T. Foolhaver, Superintendent 
of Schools, Fort Dodge; Malcolm 
Price, President, State Teachers 
College; J. R. Sage, Registrar, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Paul B. 
Sharar, Dean, Clinton Junior Col- 
lege, Clinton; J. P. Street, Direc- 
tor, lowa Public Junior Colleges 
for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Des Moines; and James E. 
Wert, Professor of Education, 
Iowa State College. 


The general plan, so it is re- 
ported, will make inquiry into the 
needs of Iowa youth for education 
in the 13th and 14th grades, what 
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is being done in Iowa now to meet 
these needs, and what can be done 
to bring about organization and 
facilities within the state to meet 
the needs. The present plans are 
good evidence of the cooperative 
attack on the problems of educa- 
tion on a state-wide basis. The 
results of the research projects 
should provide the citizens of lowa 
with the facts and plans for the 
future development of all higher 
education supported by public 
funds. 


Administrative Conference. 
What is described as a “bull ses- 
sion” administrative conference 
was held at Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
October 8. President Peter Sam- 
martino of Fairleigh Dickinson 
was host to President Eugene Far- 
ley of Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; President 
Alan Wilson, Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry W. Littlefield of the 
University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The _  institu- 
tions represented have in recent 
years developed programs of sen- 
ior college level education. Inter- 
est, so it is stated from the confer- 
ence, has not diminished in junior 
college programs. Subjects of com- 
mon interest with respect to the 
newer developments were on the 
agenda for an all-day discussion: 


catalogues, building programs, 
pensions, and _ intercollegiate 
sports. Dr. Sammartino states 


that the experiment was regarded 
as highly valuable and that further 
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conferences will be rotated be- 
tween the four institutions which 
are developing along similar lines. 

Paul DeH. Hurd on Intermedi- 
ate Examinations. Announcement 
has been made of the appointment 
of Paul DeH. Hurd to the Com- 
mittee on Life Sciences Proficiency 
Tests. These tests are now in prep- 
aration by the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Col- 
lege Testing Service. The first 
meeting of the committee is being 
held in Princeton, New Jersey, in 
December of this year. Dr. Hurd 
has been instructor in biological 
sciences at Menlo College, Menlo 
Park, California. He received his 
doctorate in education at Leland 
Stanford University. The chair- 
man of the Life Sciences Commit- 
tee will be Charles Foster of Col- 
gate University. 


Frank Bowles, Executive Sec- 
retary of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, reports that ap- 
proximately 5,000 examinations 
may be given during the spring of 
1950. Some junior colleges, for 
example, are planning to admin- 
ister the examinations to all second 
year students. 


Middle Atlantic States. The an- 
nual meeting of the Junior College 
Council of the Middle Atlantic 
States was held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on November 26. 
Edward G. Schlaefer, Dean of 
Monmouth Junior College, pre- 
sided as President of the Council. 
A panel discussion on the subject, 
“What Plans Do the Departments 
of Education in New York, New 
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Jersey, and Pennsylvania Have to 
Strengthen Junior College Educa- 
tion in Their Respective States?” 
Members of the panel were Law- 
rence L. Jarvie, Executive Dean in 
Charge of Community Colleges for 
New York; Henery C. Klonower, 
Assistant Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania; and Robert H. Mor- 
rison for New Jersey. The writer 
spoke at the luncheon meeting on 
the subject, “‘Inside the Junior Col- 
leges.”” The address outlined some 
of the more essential functions of 
the junior colleges as they have 
been observed in actual operation 
and pointed out some of the fail- 
ures as well as programs promis- 
ing real success. 


Southern States. The Southern 
Association of Junior Colleges con- 
vened in Houston, Texas, on Mon- 
day, November 28, with John E. 
Gray as the presiding officer. The 
program was built around the 
theme, ‘“‘Needs in Southern Junior 
Colleges.” Ernest V. Hollis of the 
U. S. Department of Education 
spoke on the needs in organization 
and administration. William P. 
Martin, Sullins College, Bristol, 
Virginia, took the theme of needs 
in guidance. C. C. Colvert, The 
University of Texas, told of needs 
in research. The writer talked on 
the needs for a better grasp of the 
basic philosophy of junior college 
education. Curtis Bishop, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia, deliv- 
ered the banquet address on “Eval- 
uating the Needs and Trends in 
Southern Junior Colleges.” | 
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New England. The New Eng- 
land Junior College Council met 
in Boston on December 3. Char- 
lotte D. Meinecke, Dean of Colby 
Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire, President of the Coun- 
cil, presided at the meeting and 
made an interesting report on her 
visitation of all active and asso- 
ciate members of the Council dur- 
ing the past year. During her 
presidency in 1948-1949, Mrs. 
Meinecke has visited forty junior 
colleges in New England which is 
probably a record for any regional 
association. A great deal of time 
was given to a general discussion 
of the new constitution and criteria 
for evaluating junior colleges in 
the New England area. It may be 
recalled that this section of the 
Journal has previously reported 
on a special committee which has 
worked for many months for a re- 
examination of New England jun- 
ior college standards. This writer 
spoke at the morning session on 
“Issues in Junior College Educa- 
tion in 1949.” 


Rochester Evening Community 
College. Dean Roy W. Goddard 
of the Rochester (Minnesota) Jun- 
ior College has sent the Washing- 
ton office extensive and interest- 
ing information on the program 
and development of the Evening 
Community College at that institu- 
tion. A general bulletin for in- 
formation to the entire commu- 
nity sets forth the plans for the 
program and lists the various 
fields and subjects that are being 
offered during the present year. 
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The fields cover the collegiate, 
general interest, special interests 
in which classes will be formed to 
meet the needs of any groups large 
enough to warrant a class, com- 
mercial, distributive, trade, exten- 
sion, homemaking, agriculture, 
and correspondence courses. Ac- 
cording to our count, not less than 
sixty-two classes have been listed 
on the regular program, covering 
subjects from accounting and 
chemistry to modern great books, 
art for fun, shorthand and typing, 
business law, electricity and car- 
pentry, lamp shade making and 
home landscaping. 


The Rochester Post-Bulletin has 
recently carried a series of special 
news and feature articles regard- 
ing the manner in which the Eve- 
ning Community College is geared 
to the problems of everyday living 
in the Rochester community. The 
September 13 issue stated: “What 
you get at RECC, primarily, is 
courses designed to answer the 
questions you asked this morning, 
yesterday, and last Tuesday.” In 
speaking of the program, Emil 
Heintz, Director of the Evening 
Community College, stressed the 
word, “community,” and said: “We 
believe that imposes on us the duty 
to serve, or try to serve, all—not 
merely some, but all—community 
needs. We do our best.” 


The Anderson School. The An- 
derson School, Staatsburg, New 
York, has started post-graduate 
studies which will be expanded into 
a two-year program in 1950. 
Among the required courses in the 
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post-graduate first year are The 
Rise of American Civilization, 
General Psychology and a Seminar 
in Human Relations, Problems in 
Contemporary Affairs, and anoth- 
er in Mental Hygiene. Electives 
are offered in languages, science, 
business, mathematics, and art. 
Tuition charges for a 12-months 
program are announced at $2,200. 


Full-Time Enrollments for 1949. 
Tabulations of returns from jun- 
ior colleges indicate that full-time 
enrollments as of October 1, 1949, 
are higher by 3,299 students than 
they were on the same date in 1948. 
These figures do not include all 
registrations for the entire college 
year. Neither do they include spe- 
cial, part-time, nor adult students. 
These latter registrations embrace 
several categories of students in 
which junior colleges are showing 
a rather remarkable growth. The 
full-time students reported as of 
October 1, 1948, were 192,471. On 
the same corresponding date for 
1949, they were 195,770. With the 
rapid decline in students under 
the GI Bill of Rights and with a 
general decline in college enroll- 
ments for the fall semester, it ap- 
pears that junior colleges are 
showing remarkable vitality. 


Pennsylvania State Meeting. 
The Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Association of 
Junior Colleges was held in Harris- 
burg on October 22. Sarah W. 
Briggs, President, Penn Hall Jun- 
ior College, Chambersburg, pre- 
sided as President of the Associa- 
tion. The program consisted of 
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an extended panel discussion on 
“The Junior College and Its Com- 
munity.” Those who took part in 
the discussion were: Ralph Fields, 
Chairman, from Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Sister Mary 
Silverius, Mount Aloysius Junior 
College; David B. Pugh, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Marion Coates 
Graves, Ogontz Junior College; 
Blake Tewksbury, Keystone Jun- 
ior College; W. D. Harrison, Johns- 
town Undergraduate Center; and 
Byron W. Hartley, York Junior 
College. The discussions pointed 
up the ever-increasing interest in 
centering attention on community 
needs by all types of junior col- 
leges. Some institutions are de- 
signed with no special reference to 
the local community. They are, 
however, awakening to the fact 
that community needs must be 
served by some kind of institu- 
tion. If privately controlled 
schools cannot meet these needs 
as they should be met, then ways 
and means must be discovered by 
which they can be met. Moreover, 
the recent report published in all 
daily newspapers from the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
shows that nearly one-third of the 
families in the United States are 
attempting to exist on less than 
$2,000 a year. In these 10,000,- 
000 families, only 6 per cent have 
attended school beyond the high 
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school. The economic factors as 
well as the geographical pose a 
problem in human rights and so- 
cial progress to which junior col- 
leges are becoming increasingly 
aware. A tuition rate of even $50 
a year would prevent attendance 
at college for vast numbers of stu- 
dents from these homes. 


Compton College Survey. Comp- 
ton College, Compton, California, 
completed and has just published 
a 224-page survey of the Union 
High School and Junior College 
District. Copies may be obtained 
from Compton College at $1 per 
volume. Lloyd N. Morrisett di- 
rected the survey and was assisted 
by John A. Sexson. Special at- 
tention is given to the place and 
functioning of the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization in the Compton com- 
munity. Charts, graphs, and il- 
lustrations are extensively used. 


Comment: Every junior college 
interested in making a community 
survey should secure a copy of the 
Compton publication. 


In addition to the most unusual 
catalogue published by Compton, 
the survey is another tall feather 
in the college’s cap. Scott Thomp- 
son, President, writes that because 
of a little item in the Newsletter, 
requests have come from all parts 
of the country for a copy of the 
Compton College Plan. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
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Duraine the first week of October 
J. Hillis Miller, President of the 
University of Florida; Wilbour 
Saunders, President of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Roch- 
ester, New York; and the writer 
visited institutions of learning of 
the Baptist church in Virginia. The 
purpose of the visitation was to 
make certain recommendations to 
the State Commission of the Bap- 
tist Church for the future develop- 
ment of their institutions of learn- 
ing. 

The Baptists of Virginia annual- 
ly raise approximately $200,000 to 
assist their institutions of learn- 
ing. During recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a reduction 
in the number of schools and col- 
leges under the auspices of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years this 
reduction has amounted to nearly 
fifty per cent. It does not mean, 
however, that the Baptists are re- 
trenching in their educational ef- 
forts. Rather, they are narrowing 
the base of their efforts and concen- 
trating their funds for the highest 
possible development of the institu- 
tions which they will sponsor. It is 
likely that this principle will be ap- 
plied to the educational work in 
the State of Virginia. 


On Monday, October 3, the com- 


mittee had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Virginia Intermont College in 
Bristol. This institution is under 
the excellent leadership of Rabun 
Brantley. Because of its unusual 
administration under the presi- 
dency of H. G. Noffsinger, and 
later that of Brantley, this col- 
lege is in an unusually splendid 
financial position. Plans are un- 
der way for the expansion of the 
academic and scientific facilities 
of the college. A new building will 
be erected for the various sciences 
and for additional class rooms. Its 
library building is new and mod- 
ern in every respect. The relations 
of the college with the community 
are close and highly favorable. 
Located as it is on the border of 
Virginia and Tennessee, the col- 
lege draws its students locally from 
both states and its boarding stu- 
dents from practically all of the 
Eastern Seaboard. 


Leaving Bristol in the late after- 
noon, the committee drove to Blue- 
field. Bluefield is also a border town 
—about half of the city is in Vir- 
ginia and the other half is in West 
Virginia. Because of the peculiar 
contour, Bluefield, Virginia, is 
farther west than Bluefield, West 
Virginia! 

The college is located on a seven- 
ty-acre campus at the edge of the 
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city overlooking an expansive val- 
ley under the shadows of the moun- 
tains which surround the college. 
Bluefield College is a relatively 
new institution, and funds for the 
institution have been expended al- 
most exclusively for academic pur- 
poses. Approximately eighty per 
cent of the students have trans- 
ferred to senior institutions. The 
committee found that a careful fol- 
low-up program had been carried 
out. Records made by students who 
had transferred were highly favor- 
able, especially in the light of the 
fact that a majority of the trans- 
fers were in colleges of engineer- 
ing. 

The college, under the leadership 
of Charles Harmon, is making a 
survey of the local needs with the 
intention of developing more ex- 
tensive community services. The 
City of Bluefield occupies a strate- 
gic position and serves a territory 
for nearly 100 miles in every direc- 
tion. The coal fields surround- 
ing the city are among the most 
productive in the world. The com- 
mittee was taken on a drive 
through the Pocahontas Coal Mine 
a few miles from the city. The 
automobile was driven over a road 
cut through a twelve-foot vein of 
coal. It is said that the land on 
which the coal mines are located is 
valued next to the down town real 
estate in New York City. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 4th 
of October, the committee drove 
150 miles to visit a secondary 
school located at the mouth of Wil- 
son. This secondary school at one 





time served an area that was very 
deficient in secondary education. 
In fact, the committee was told 
that the prevailing sentiment of 
the people in the surrounding ter- 
ritory was not highly favorable to 
education of any kind. The Bap- 
tists of Virginia, therefore, have 
rendered an outstanding service 
in changing the sentiment of the 
community. This was done in part 
by the discovery in the mountain 
region of a considerable number 
of young men and women of un- 
usual ability. They received their 
secondary education, were guided 
and assisted in continuing their 
studies, and now occupy places of 
honor in the state. 


From the mouth of Wilson, the 
committee drove to Danville where 
we were greeted by the genial 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Curtis 
Bishop. Averett College and Har- 
grave Military School, other in- 
stitutions under the Baptist church, 
are located only eighteen miles 
apart. Considerable interest has 
been shown in the possibility of ex- 
panding the work of Hargrave to 
junior college level instruction. It 
seems possible that the two institu- 
tions might be operated under a 
plan of coordinate education: Har- 
grave for men, Averett for women. 
Both institutions have _ splendid 
plants but are in need of education- 
al buildings for the proper expan- 
sion of their work. Both institu- 
tions are good examples of what 
can be done with relatively limited 
resources under good management. 
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The late evening of October 5, 
the committee drove approximate- 
ly 150 miles to Fork Union Mili- 
tary School. This institution is 
located on an enormous campus ad- 
jacent to the village of Fork Union. 
It has an unusually well-planned 
and constructed set of buildings 
and in appearance is one of the best 
schools of its kind this writer has 
ever seen. The institution is filled 
to capacity with approximately 600 
boys, not only from all parts of the 
United States but also from a 
number of foreign countries. 

The seventh institution to be 
visited was the University of Rich- 
mond. The University is located 
on a 150-acre campus almost equal- 
ly divided between open spaces and 
woodlands, situated in the western 
suburbs of Richmond. Richmond 
College for men and Westhampton 
College for women operate within 
the University on a plan of co- 
ordinate education. One interest- 
ing feature about the University 
of Richmond is the excellent com- 
munity program which is carried 
on at the downtown campus. 
Records show, also, that gradu- 
ates of the University of Richmond 
have maintained the highest stand- 
ing of any college students in the 
Medical College of the University 
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of Virginia, located in the City of 
Richmond. 


The University is headed by 
George Modlin who _ succeeded 
Frederic William Boatwright, who 
was president of the University for 
nearly fifty years. 


The Baptist Educational Com- 
mission is in the process of laying 
plans to develop the institutions in 
Virginia on a long-term basis. 
This type of study might well be 
considered seriously by other 
church bodies in respect to their 
educational programs. This writ- 
er has visited a number of junior 
colleges operating under the spon- 
sorship of religious bodies. Some 
of them, while retaining denomi- 
national affiliation, were practi- 
cally abandoned by the church as 
far as financial support was con- 
cerned. It appears that some 
religious groups have shown more 
enthusiasm in establishing the 
schools than they have in giving 
them adequate support. The Bap- 
tists of Virginia, therefore, are 
to be congratulated on coming to 
grips with their problem for the 
adoption of settled policies and 
plans for the development of their 
educational institutions through- 
out the entire state. 
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Notes on the Authors 


JEAN ELVINS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE in his article, 
Longevity of Old Folks and the Status of 
Youth, has articulated one of the per- 
sistent social questions educators must 
seek to answer. Mr. Punke is Professor 
of Education at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama, and as is indi- 
cated in his article, he has studied and 
written about this population problem and 
its implications over a period of years. 


H. OLIVER HOLT, a Teaching Fellow 
in the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology at The University of Texas, con- 
ducted research among Texas junior col- 
leges as a part of his graduate work. His 
article, Audio-Visual Programs in Texas 
Junior Colleges, reports his findings. 


SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA in his 
article, Junior College Teacher Retirement 
Plans, presents an exhaustive study of 
plans currently in use throughout the 
United States. Mr. Martorana is Assis- 
tant Professor of Education and Consul- 
tant for Junior Colleges, School of Educa- 
tion, State College of Washington, at 
Pullman. 


In submitting his article, A Window 
Display Project in Fullerton, J. H. MAR- 
TIN stated the article was written from 
the point of view of reporting work ac- 
complished to the administration of the 
school. Mr. Martin is currently an In- 


structor in Cooperative Merchandising at 
El Camino College, El Camino, California. 


GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English and Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, has 
presented in his article, The Contributions 
of English to Home and Family Living, 
a plan for education in home and family 


living through the study of literature and 
language. 


CLELA D. HAMMOND, Instructor in 
Mathematics at El Camino College, El 
Camino, California, and past Engineering- 
Mathematics Chairman of the Southern 
California Junior College Association, has 
written in An Analysis of the Mathematics 
Courses Offered in the Public Junior Col- 
leges of California 1948-1949 a thorough 
report on the scope of courses in mathe- 
matics available in California. 


The book review in this issue was pre- 
pared by ROBERT ROGERS BLAKE. Mr. 
Blake is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at The University of Texas. His review 
shows a real insight into the meaningful- 
ness of the experiments reported therein. 


CORRECTION. In the October issue of 
the Journal, an article entitled Meet Your 
Community appeared. The author of this 
article was HELEN MILLER BAILEY. 
Erroneously, it was given as Helen Bailey 
Miller. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS. Adoles- 
cent Fantasy (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949), 
Pp. vii + 397. $6.00. 


A\poLescent FANTASY is not a 
textbook in the conventional sense. 
Rather it is the report of a piece 
of research that extended over the 
period of a decade. This report 
might very well serve as a basic 
text, however, in the relatively un- 
explored realm of adolescent fan- 
tasy life. 

The study was designed to shed 
additional light on the nature of 
fantasy life among boys and girls 
within the adolescent range. Four 
grants by the Columbia University 
Council of Research in the Social 
Sciences during the period from 
1939 to 1949 made possible the ex- 
tensive analyses that are reported. 
During this time, at least six work- 
ers in addition to Dr. Symonds 
(Milton Wexler, Sylvia Silverman, 
Muriel Chamoulaud, Lynd Ward, 
Kathryn Albert, and Rhoda Law- 
ner) contributed in various ways 
to the successful completion of the 
project. 

In order to stimulate fantasy 
among adolescents, Symonds de- 
veloped the Picture-Story Method, 
a variation of the well-known The- 
matic Apperception Test. The pic- 


tures, which are reproduced in the 
appendix, were drawn by Ward 
to provide characters with whom 
the students could identify while 
telling stories. At the same time 
he avoided sketching in precise 
pictorial detail which would serve 
to guide and stereotype their sto- 
ries. In this procedure it is the 
student’s task to make up one 
story for each of the forty-two 
pictures under the instructions: 
“This is a test of creative imagina- 
tion. I want to find out how much 
imagination you have. ... I want 
you to imagine yourself a story- 
writer, and you are to tell a story 
in which this picture could be used 
as an illustration. When I show 
you the picture it will present a 
scene with people in it. Try to 
imagine what happened before this 
scene and what led up to it. What 
are the characters in the picture 
thinking, and how do they feel? 
How is it going to turn out?...” 
After completing the pictures, the 
subject is asked to indicate where 
he got the idea for each story for 
the purpose of identifying the 
sources of the experiences reported. 
The book is devoted to an analysis 
of the psychological implications 
of these stories. 

In addition to collecting the pic- 
ture-stories, numerous other kinds 
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of information about the life his- 
tories of the students (interviews, 
ratings, autobiographies, and par- 
ents’ reports) were gathered. 
From this mass of information an 
analysis was made of the mean- 
ing of the stories from the stand- 
point of the real life adjustments 
of the students. While the in- 
vestigation seems to have been con- 
ducted with care, some possibility 
of bias is present since the same 
investigator who had administered 
the Picture-Story Method occasion- 
ally participated in the collection 
of the other information as well. 
This allows the danger that the 
investigator would look for and 
consequently see what he thought 
“should be there.” The hazards 
from this source are probably not 
too great, however, because the 
investigators do not appear to 
have had preconceived notions as 
to what the data should mean in 
the final analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 


These several kinds of data were 
collected for each of forty nor- 
mal adolescent boys and girls who 
were selected from the enrollments 
of the junior and senior high 
schools of a suburban city. Al- 
though the subjects participated 
in the study on a voluntary basis, 
Symonds feels that: “.... By 
and large it can be truthfully said 
that these were forty normal boys 
and girls taken at random from 
the secondary schools of an Amer- 
ican city.” The results and con- 


clusions, therefore, can be accepted 
as reasonably typical of the uni- 


-twelve through eighteen, 
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verse of students from which the 
sample was drawn. The ages rep- 
resented in the group range from 
with 
fourteen as the modal year; the 


school grades extend from the 


seventh through the twelfth, with 
the ninth as the modal grade; 
boys and girls are represented 
equally. Thumbnail sketches sup- 


plied in the appendix permit the 


reader to build up an impression 
of the gross personality character- 
istics of each student who par- 
ticipated in the study. 


In line with the major purposes 
of the investigation, the data were 
studied from two points of view. 
First, stories were analyzed from 
the standpoint of their internal 
characteristics in order to answer 
such questions as: “What are the 
common themes in adolescent fan- 


tasy? .... What features of the 
pictures stimulate the greatest 
fantasy production? ....” and so 


on. These analyses permit an 
understanding of the variety of 
fantasy material produced by sub- 
jects of the kind that were selected 
and under the testing conditions 
that were adopted. In turn, this 
series of studies provided the in- 
formation necessary to undertake 
the second kind of analysis. In 
the second, attention was directed 
toward such issues as “.... To 
what extent is there a correlation 
between fantasy and (a) ratings 
of adjustment, (b) ratings of be- 
havior, (c) pupil’s answers to 


to mention but a few. 
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The quantitative analyses refer- 
red to above were conducted with- 
out reference to a preconceived 
theoretical system. This proce- 
dure permitted a more unbiased 
examination of the stories than 
would have been possible had the 
data been “forced” to fit fixed or 
arbitrary theme classifications es- 
tablished in accordance with some 
a priori scheme. The various 
studies are described in the text, 
and the appendix supplies an ex- 
tensive body of statistical sum- 
maries from which the reader can 
evaluate the conclusions drawn by 
Symonds. 

In addition to these quantitative 
studies, an extensive qualitative 
analysis was also made. Approxi- 
mately 100 pages of text are given 
to a detailed evaluation of the 
qualitative meaning of fantasy for 
two of the subjects, and in addi- 
tion, numerous examples of dynam- 
ic interpretations are scattered 
throughout the book. The quali- 
tative analysis shows a definite 
analytic orientation, with the inter- 
pretations being more or less the 
conventional ones found in analytic 
literature. No direct demonstra- 
tion of validity is provided for the 
interpretations that are given. 


The conclusions drawn are nu- 
merous and important. Some of 
the more significant conclusions 
are summarized below: 


Fantasy themes involving ag- 
gression and love appear to be 
practically universal in the sto- 
ries of this group of adolescents. 
The younger pupils weave stories 
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in which themes of happiness are 
found more frequently than they 
are in the stories of the older 
adolescents. The older pupils, on 
the other hand, more frequently 
tell stories built on themes of dis- 
couragement and disappointment, 
anxiety, fear, and dread, than do 
the younger ones. 

The stories told by boys deal 
with more violent aggression, with 
more themes of love, more inter- 
est in wealth and riches than do 
those told by girls. 

While relatively few themes are 
given with an exceptionally high 
frequency, the commonest of the 
stories given by adolescents as a 
group are those concerned with 
the family, punishment, economic 
concern, separation, and love. Be- 
cause of the frequency with which 
these themes are given, diagnostic 
psychological significance cannot 
be attached to them unless they 
occur more often than would be 
expected according to the tables 
of “acceptable” limits. These 
tables are provided, as are tables 
designed to shcw many other 
trends in the data. 


A very important conclusion is 
given in the statement that “.... 
In general, when a theme is ex- 
aggerated in the stories there is 
an absence of this trend in the 
personality of the individual and 
vice versa; pronounced trends in 
the personality of an individual 
will not be expressed in the sto- 
ries. It is concluded that when 
an individual works out a need 
through his behavior and person- 
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ality, he does not find it necessary 
to express it in fantasy; but when 
a need is repressed from overt ex- 
pression in behavior, it is likely to 
find expression in fantasy. 

He also concludes that “. ... 
When analyzed from the point of 
view of content, stories secured by 
the picture-story method have 
little or no diagnostic significance. 
So far as can be determined from 
the cases in this study, there is 
little correlation between any con- 
tent theme and ratings for ad- 
justment....” and “. ... Correla- 
tions of the themes with adjust- 
ment and [with] teacher ratings 
of behavior are insignificant and 
negligible.” 

By way of a general conclusion, 
Symonds feels that “. . . . The sto- 
ries represent the projection of 
personality at several levels. The 
characters in the story show trends 
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which correspond not only to the 
observable characteristics of the 
individual telling the stories but 
also to their unexpressed needs and 
anxieties. It is also possible to 
observe and detect themes which 
have symbolic significance at a 
still deeper level of personality 

.” and “. . . . Stories most 
successfully reveal personality 
when interpreted dynamically. 
Themes in the stories are those 
which would be expected from the 
findings of dynamic psychology 
and psychoanalytic theory.” 


This report of an extensive piece 
of research should prove to be of 
value to those investigators who 
are concerned with the deeper 
mainsprings of behavior as well as 
to those who teach, counsel, and 
advise adolescents. 


ROBERT R. BLAKE 
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PAUL B. DIEDERICH, “The Aboli- 
tion of Subject Requirements 
For Admission to College,” The 
School Review, LVII (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 364-370. 


The method of selecting students for 
admission to the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is different from the 
customary one in that no particular 
group of units of study is demanded. 
The student is required to pass examina- 
tions for entrance which cover read- 
ing, writing, and the ability to think. 
Since these abilities should be devel- 
oped in students of any good high 
school, the widest latitude in high 
school election of courses is thus per- 
mitted for those who plan to enter the 
University of Chicago. Members of the 
staff still offer debate upon existing 
curriculums and leadership in the 
development of new curriculums, but 
the organization of high school curricu- 
lums is very properly left to the high 
schools. 


The rejection of dictation of sec- 
ondary curriculums by college decisions 
is prompted, according to Diederich, 
by several considerations. The first 
is that college entrance committees are 
seldom competent to pass upon sec- 
ondary school matters. The second is 
that the historical justification for 
such dictation has passed. Under Eliot 
and the Committee of Ten, the basis 
for the orthodox type of present ad- 
mission requirements was set up to 
combat the enormous confusion caused 
in the secondary schools by the many 
differing entrance requirements of col- 
leges. Since then the secondary schools 
have become competent and willing to 
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set their own standards. Many colleges 
have, in their turn, relaxed the rigid 
pattern of their entrance requirements 
in various unofficial ways. But the 
catalogue requirements remain and af- 
fect the program of every high school 
catering to college-bound students. 


As a third consideration stands the 
growth of the high school as an in- 
stitution. It has become probably the 
greatest single achievement of Ameri- 
can education. No longer should it be 
limited by the pronouncements of the 
college admission committees of the 
early 1900’s. 


A fourth important reason for the 
presently advocated stand is the find- 
ings of the Eight Year Study. Here it 
was found, in a careful and widespread 
study, that students from experimental 
high schools were, if anything, better 
prepared for college work than those 
prepared in standard study programs. 


Simplification of the admission proce- 
dure is advanced as a fifth important 
point bearing upon the subject. The 
usual routine of the traditional admis- 
sions officer is the most arrant sort 
of busywork. The name of a course 
conveys little information about its 
content. The solemn totting up of 
entrance credits by academic book- 
keepers offers slight justification for 
the waste of vast quantities of time 
which could be put to better use. No 
substantial correlation between pattern 
of work in the preparatory school and 
marks in college has ever been found. 


The Chicago Plan is considered by 
this author to offer a simple and mean- 
ingful alternative to the usual ineffec- 
tual procedure. The entrance test 
battery includes a 75 minute, 90-item 
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reading comprehension test, an objec- 
tive test of writing skill, and the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. This battery yields a multiple 
correlation of .72 with average marks 
in the college. Counting units of credit 
gives nowhere near this amount of 
accuracy of prediction. 


EDWIN G. BORING, (editor), The 


Harvard List of Books in Psy- 
chology. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949). Pp. 
77. $1.00. 


Twenty members of the Department 
of Psychology and the Department of 
Social Relations in Harvard University 
cooperated in preparing this list of 612 
books currently important in psychol- 
ogy. Each book listed is annotated. 
The comments are sometimes merely 
descriptive, sometimes evaluative in 
character. 


The list is intended for use by under- 
graduate and graduate students, by 
professional psychologists, and by lay- 
men who are interested in the field. It 
should serve as a valuable check list 
for libraries. The books are listed un- 
der the following headings: 


Reference Works and Basic Handbooks 

General Handbooks and Textbooks 

Theories and Systems of Psychology 

History of Psychology 

Psychological Methods 

Psychological Statistics and Measurement 

Psychological Tests and Individual Dif- 
ferences 

Physiological Psychology 

Sensation and Perception 

Constitutional Psychology 

Psychological Efficiency 

Comparative Animal Psychology 

Psychological Inheritance and Evolution 

Behavior Disorders 

Learning and Conditioning 

Thinking, Imagination and Language 

Motivation and Psychological Dynamics 

Feeling and Emotion 

Psychological Esthetics 

Personality 

General Social Psychology 

Attitudes and Opinions 

Cultures, Customs and Institutions 

Clinical Psychology and Psychotherapy 
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Developmental and Child Psychology 
Educational Psychology 

General Applied Psychology 
Industrial and Personnel Psychology 
Psychology of Religion 

Psychic Research 

Non-Technical Books 


ORDWAY TEAD, “Major Issues in 


Today’s Higher Education,” Col- 
lege and University, XXIV 
(July, 1949), 465-480. 


The author, who is Chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City, identifies the major 
characteristic of modern thought 
about colleges and universities as the 
presence of a sense of public respon- 
sibility. Also, the author indicates 
that a determination is present to 
make higher education a strong factor 
in the development of the American 
way of life. He attributes the rise 
of the present dynamic viewpoint to 
several factors. 


1. The depression years fostered the 
point of view that fourteen years 
of formal education is a practical 
standard. The rise of the junior 
colleges has demonstrated the ap- 
plication of this standard. 


2. The GI Bill of Rights has in- 
creased the interest of students 
from all economic levels in post- 
high school training. 


$3. College personnel have recently 
engaged in rigorous examination 
of objectives and procedures. This 
activity has been motivated by a 
sense of responsibility for the 
student as an individual and as 
a member of society. 


4. The findings of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
have supplied a comprehensive 
inventory of the past and a pro- 
gram for the future. 


5. The increased emphasis in modern 
pedagogy upon psychological in- 
sight into the problems of indivi- 
duals and upon evaluative tech- 
niques gives a new impetus to the 
study of effective education. 
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Tead discusses the major issues of 
higher education under three head- 
ings: the philosophical approach, the 
development of educational states- 
manship, and operating policy and 
practice. 


The Philosophical Approach 


Among educators there is, on the 
whole, more agreement than disagree- 
ment upon the general aims of educa- 
tion. Agreement exists concerning 
the following points: 


1. Education is properly considered 
as a process extending through- 
out life. Recognition of this fact 
leads to the further development 
of the already flourishing program 
of adult education. It also defines 
more clearly the function of the 
college years in laying the foun- 
dation for more specialized work 
later. 


2. Each individual needs development 
of personality, intellect, and mor- 
ale. Each needs a set of values 
as a reference framework. All 
development must be related to 
the present world of the student. 
Thus it is necessary to govern 
instruction by a clear, vigorous, 
relevant, and well-defined philos- 
ophy in order that the learning 
process may hold meaning and 
significance for the student. 


Educational Statesmanship 


Three major developments demand- 
ing educational statesmanship of a 
high order are of general and vital 
importance. 


The growth of the community col- 
lege is first. The community college 
must assure the cultivation of such 
general educational aims as good 
citizenship and effectiveness in human 
relations. To accomplish this result, 
it must guard against overemphasis 
on a narrow type of vocational in- 
struction. 


The problem of attracting and 
training several thousand teachers 
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competent to appreciate and further 
the values and contributions of the 
general education viewpoint is second. 
A deliberate campaign to enlist able 
college teachers is recommended. 


The problem of adequate finances 
for the growing college program is 
third. Federal support seems inevita- 
ble. In particular, a system of na- 
tional scholarships is necessary for 
fullest use of the available manpower. 
The machinery of federal support, 
however, must be so set up as to 
keep strong local responsibility. 


Operating Policy and Practice 


Six aspects with which operating 
policy and practice are concerned are 
considered here: 


1. The New Emphasis on General Edu- 
cation. The fact that higher edu- 
cation is concerned with a more 
heterogenous group of students 
than in the past is resulting in 
a de-emphasis of specialized in- 
tellectual interests. The necessity 
for an integrated result of the 
students’ exposure to various fields 
of study is gaining recognition. 
The notion that professional train- 
ing should not be limited to voca- 
tional fields is widely accepted. 
All these lead to an emphasis 
upon a new form of liberal edu- 
cation. 


2. Cultural Pluralism. There is develop- 
ing a badly needed emphasis upon 
cultural tolerance and upon the 
universality of intellectual, ethi- 
cal, and religious values. 


\ 3. The Vocational Focus of Students. 
One of the most important motives 
leading to sustained intellectual 
effort is belief in the importance 
of the work in qualifying the 
student for a useful and reward- 
ing career. It is important that 
the vocational implications of 
work in liberal arts be made clear. 
It might be useful to include outside 
work experience in the in-service 
training of teachers. This would 
develop in them a consciousness of 
the importance of vocational prep- 
aration in the thinking of the stu- 
dent and of the non-academic pub- 
lic. 
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4. The Development of Social Con- 


sciousness. Ability to work coopera- 
tively with others must be devel- 
oped. Conscious work and study 
and the utilization of such tech- 
niques as case study, practice, 
and field work, are necessary to the 
building of this type of ability 
in students. 


. Recognition of Religious Values. 


Education should offer a _ clear, 
historic, and profound recognition 
of the part played by religion in 
human life and in the synthesis 


of human values. The place of . 


religious teaching in the building 
of morale is a reality which needs 
to be taken into account. 


The Need for Great Teaching. Poten- 
tially great teachers must be iden- 
tified and developed. Abundant 
opportunity must be furnished for 
the personal training and instruc- 
tion of students by competent 
teachers. If there exists a single 
outstanding issue in American ed- 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement 
which limits its work to the 
university and college field. 
It is affiliated with the 
Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. 
Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- 


ministrators as well as of 


ucation today, it is the lack of 
teachers. 


great and inspiring teachers con- 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested definitions — thousands more than any other 
dictionary in its field — make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the 
most comprehensive college-size dictionary available. Features Emphatype, 
the simplest, surest way of showing you how to pronounce a word — literally 
at a glance. 1420 pages, 1000 illustrations. $5.50 plain, $6.00 with thumb index. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS and PREPOSITIONS 


This new, completely revised edition of this great reference book — for years 
a standard for teachers, students, speakers, authors — has been reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 8,000 synonyms classified and discriminated; 
correct use shown by examples. 4,000 antonyms, together with the correct 
use of prepositions. Double index. $3.00. 


FRESHMAN WRITING 


By Ollie Depew, Professor of English, Southern Oregon College of Education. 


Here is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, written by a teacher 
who knows the essentials of good writing and how to stimulate students to 
make them write their best. It includes twenty broad topics, punctuation, 
sentence-writing, word-grammar and a bibliography which includes the world’s 
greatest books and a list of representative books chosen for their readableness. 


$3.50. 
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